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Some Books on Perspective, 


MOOKS on perspec- 
tive almost always 
remind us of the 
story of Rossini 
taking up an elabo- 
rate treatise on 
counterpoint by 
Fétis, in the pre- 
sence of its author, 
and saying, after 





turning over the leaves rapidly for a minute} architect's 


or two, “ My dear Fétis, does it take al! this 
learning in order to compose ?" So one is 
tempted to say, on turning over books on 
perspective Does it take all these pages 
and diagrams to expdund so simple a 
matter!” For surely perspective is really a 
very simple matter—until people come to 
explain it. It is the explanations that 
puzzle students. Any one who has once 
drawn a square box in perspective, and has 
earned how to fix the apparent position on 
the picture plane of any point in a geome- 
trical diagram, has grasped the science 
of perspective; all the rest is only 
detail; even the direction of lines which 
are not level need not trouble him, 
since we have it on the best authority 
that “the extremities of a line are points. 
Theoretically even the drawing of curves 
comes into the same category, since they can 
be formed by taking a sufficient number of 
points; but since the finding of a great 
number of points is not only irksome but is 
liable to instrumental error, it comes about 
that the drawing of circles and other geo- 
metrical curves in perspective is partly a 
matter of eye and observation, and thus an 
element of art is introduced into what other- 
wise is an exact science. For that is the 
difference between perspective and fore- 
shortening ; the one is science, the other art ; 
and it is rather a curious thing that many 
painters who have mastered the difficult art 
of foreshortening a body or a limb have 
never acquired the amount of perspective 
science necessary to puta circle or a part of 
one in true perspective, though they might 
have acquired it at one-twentieth part of the 
study and training necessary to draw the 
figure in a foreshortened position. 

Au American architect, Mr. W. P. P. Long- 
fellow—the inheritor of a name beloved on 
both sides of the Atlantic—in the preface to 


his important work on perspective,” admits 
the position that “the practice of perspective 
depends not so much on many principles as 
on the varied application of a few.” Writing 
for painters as well as architects, and feeling, 
as he we}! says “the paramount importance 
of what may be called the perspective sense, 
the faculty of perceiving perspective rela- 
tions on what is before one in nature or in 
imagination,” he has commenced by setting 
forth these relations as they appear to the 
eye, showing how they influence the 
and the painters way of 
looking at things. The problem for the 
architect and the painter is in some 
respects a different one, in practice 
though not in theory; the architect is 
concerned in general with the lines of a build 
ing and a few of its immediate surroundings; 
the painter, unless painting an interior or a 
foreground figure subject, is concerned with 
the sweep of the perspective of a whole 
landscape. The laws which govern the 
perspective appearance of the building are 
the same which govern that of the land- 
scape; a fact which is not always recognised, 
for the definite and sharply-detined geome- 
trical lines of a building seem to admit 
of reduction to a scientific law in a manner 
in which the more irregular contours of a 
landscape do not. And as regards details 
this is so; an arch, which we know is an 
exact geometrical shape, must be repre- 
sented in perspective with scientific ac- 
curacy, or a sense of distortion is the result ; 
a tree, a hedge, or a hill, not being bounded 
by geometric curves, may be varied from 
what ought to be its perspective line with- 
out offence to the eye. In landscape 
perspective in small details is for this 
reason of less consequence than in architec- 
ture—their forms are not so rigidly defined ; 
but the perspective of the whole composition 
is of the first importance. Mr. Longfellow, 
however, alludes to instances in which the 
true effect ot the perspective in the relation 
of the landscape to the horizon has been 
entirely missed; though we are not sure 
whether his reasoning is not open to ques- 
tion on one point The horizon is the 
height of the eye; and as he says, looking 
down from a height on a plain, the head of 
any person on that plain, near or far, must 





te “ Applied Perspective for Architects and Painters. ' 
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come below the horizon, unless it is the 
head of a giant. He proceeds to apply the 
same reasoning to ships; if the observer 
looks out upon the sea, all the vessels on it 
will be cut by the horizon at the same 
number of feet above the water, irre- 
spective of their distance from the observer ; 
and he mentions the case of sea-paintings in 
which near vessels are below the horizon, 
and distant ones rise above it, irrespective 
of their size. That is a true criticism within 
certain limits. If the eye is on the same 
height as the deck of a “liner,” the deck 
will appear level with the horizon, and the 
top of the mast of a smal! boat, which is the 
same height as her deck, will also touch the 
horizon, whether said boat is a mile nearer 
or a mile further off than the liner. But 
there comes a limit to this reasoning when 
the liner approaches the horizon; her bul 
does not go down flat, it stands visibly 
above the horizon line and then gradually 
drops below it. Mr. Longfellow recognises 
this in a footnote, but dismisses it with the 
reflection that ships at this distante are 
not subjects for pictures; but we hardly 
think the discrepancy in the theory can be 
dismissed in so casual a manner as that. 
Ships in such a position, if not “ subjects for 
pictures, are subjects éw pictures, and in the 
case of vessels of the largest size, the point 
where the deck would appear to rise abote 
the horizon is not at the extreme limit of 
view. The reason of course is that, the 
surface of the earth being a curve, the 
vanishing plain is not illimitable. We agree 
that in the majority of cases it may be 
treated as if it were; but we think a little 
more importance should have been attached 
to this point in the text, instead of thnowing 
it into an apologetic footnote. 

It is difficult for those long accustomed to 
perspective drawing to put themselves in 
the position of the beginner to whom it is 
all new; but as'far as we can do so it 
appears to us that Mr. Longfellow's ex- 
position of perspective as applied to 
architectural drawing is very clear and 
lucid. What he says as to the drawing of 
circles in perspective is very useful, and 
might draw the attention even of experi- 
enced artiste to points that are often over- 
looked. As a general rule we think that 
architectural draughtsmen know very well 
how to draw circles in perspective—ia this 





country at all events; but it is quite certain 
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that many painters do not. Our observation 
is entirely in accordance with that of Mr. 
Longfellow, when he observes that “ compara- 
tively few painters put into their pictures an 
arcade or a round tower banded with string- 
courses at which the eye trained to such 
things can look without offence. ... . The 
relation of the successive string-courses of 
a round tower is full of grace which is often 
unseen by those who paint them, The rings 
merge into the vertical lines by delicate 
tangent curves, yet it is common to see them 
drawn with a corner ” (at the junction with the 
bounding vertical line of the wall). This is 
exactly what we have trequently pointed out 
in relation to the drawing of St. Paul's dome 
and its cornice curves; a rather favourite 
subject with painters, who almost invariably 
show that they do not know how to draw it. 
it is a useful remark on the same page 
that “it is common even among artists to 
believe that the perspective ellipse of a 
vertical circle stands upright, that is, that its 
longest diameter is vertical”; the author 
shows that it is not, and why; and that this 
idea is true only when the centre of the 
vertical circle is on the horizon line, so that 
the perspective curve is in the same relation 
to the vertical both above and below the 
horizon line. Otherwise, the major axis of 
the ellipse is more or less out of the perpen- 
dicular. It is a confusion of perception on 
this subject which has led some writers on 
perspective to deny that the circle in perspec- 
tive is an ellipse. On the other hand, how- 
ever, when the author gives a reproduction of a 
photograph of a clockface on a tower at Como, 
to show how far distortion may take place 
in a perspective circle in certain positions, 
he is overdoing his case, as what he presents 
is a photographic distortion arising from 
taking a too near point of view. A perspec- 
tive drawing logically constructed from the 
same point of view would present, no doubt, 
the same distortion, but it would result from 
the initial mistake of adopting a standpoint 
too close to the picture plane, and endeavour- 
ing to include too large an angle of vision in 
the view. 
Mr. Longfellow adopts what we believe is 
a new term in regard to the vanishing points 
of two series of lines at right-angles to each 
other; in view of their close perspective 
relation, he says, “they may be called 
conjugate vanishing points, and will be so 
galled here.” There is no doubt a close 
geometrical relation between them in the 
setting-out diagram, as illustrated in the 
simple method he suggests ot getting the 
second vanishing point after the first has 
been determined, by merely drawing, from a 
centre on the horizontal line, a circle which 
shall cut the vanishing point and the end of 
the vertical line, the cutting of the horizontal 
line at the opposite side of the circle giving 
the other vanishing point, since a right- 
angle is necessarily included in the half 
circle. This looks very neat, though we do 
not know that it is really any quicker than 
laying out the right angle with a Square, 
Nor do we see why, except in regard to this 
geometrical relation in setting out, there 
should be supposed to be any closer relation 
between the vanishing points of two sides of 
a building which are at right angles, and 
two which are a little less or a little more 
than a right angle. The problem is practi- 
cally the same, after all, and it seems to us 
that this title of conjugate vanishing points 
is little better than a piece of nomenclature, 
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and a somewhat unmeaning one, if not 
misleading. We have a chapter, later on, 
on tri-conjugate vanishing points, where 
for instance a cube lies on a surface 
inclined to the horizon, so that none of its 
edges are vertical, and none paralle! to the 
picture. The case is illustrated with some 
elaborate diagrams, which appear to us, as in 
other cases in this and other treatises, to 
obscure and befog what should be a very 
simple problem. Mr. Longfellow’s treatise, 
however, is a very good one for those who 
like to have the whole subject argued out 
and demonstrated ; only we incline to think 
that he who cannot draw anything or every- 
thing in perspective without all this investi- 
gation and diagrams will never be much of a 
perspective hand, except in theory. 

Mr. R, G. Hatton's smaller book* is a 
much more rudimentary one, but it is admir- 
ably adapted for giving a young student first 
ideas as to the meaning of perspective ; and 
the illustrative diagrams and sketches, some- 
what rough though they are, tell their story 
very plainly. He commences by pointing 
out that as a rule all forms may be said to 
be enclosed in a cube form or a paral- 
lelopiped form, and that in these forms the 
lines go in three directions only, to the 
right, to the left, and upward (“ vertically” 
would be a better definition). “He who 
has mastered these three lines, especially if 
he can sketch them in by freehand, has 
mastered perspective.” Mr. Hatton goes on 
the principle of showing the student prac- 
tically what perspective is, and in what 
consists the nature of a perspective 
representation, before entering on the 
geometrical proof. This is the reverse 
of the system usually adopted in perspective 
treatises ; but as a means of giving an idea of 
the object aimed at, and of the nature of the 
method employed, there is much to be said 
for it. The rough sketch of an artist sitting 
before a large canvas in the open country, 
with the main lines of the landscape carried 
on over it so that they may either be regarded 
as the rea! lines seen éhroug/ the canvas, or 
as their representation om the canvas, is 
one of the best practical explanations of the 
function of the picture-plane that could be 
given ; it explains the whole thing at a glance. 
Excellent also is the explanation, further on, 
of the method in which positions of objects 
above or below the eye affect their leading 
lines. The simple geometrical problems of 
perspective are illustrated later on in the book, 
always in a very intelligent and sensible man- 
ner, and without any unnecessary lines ; indeed 
in one case the author gives a problem (fig 
103), the outline perspective of a house. 
with all the working lines scored over it, for 
the express purpose of showing, as he says, 
“how these lines tend to obliterate the 
picture and confuse the student ” ; a piece of 
commonsense which one wishes that one 
could meet with more often iu perspective 
books. Just as many of these might be 
called “ perspective made difficult,” Mr. 
Hatton’s book deserves, we think, to be 
called “ perspective made easy.” It is an 
eminently commonsense book, and may be 
recommended as such for the teaching of 
beginners. 

With Signor Giampietri’s essay we come 
again to what we suppose must be called 
the higher theoretical levels of perspective, 
though he specially calls it “ practical per- 
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spective,"* It is unfortunate that in printiop 
this the plates have not been extended «:, 
long pages 80 as to open out beyond the 
letterpress pages ; they are bound at the eng 
of the letterpress, with the consequence thay 
one can only follow out the author's elaborate 
diagrams and argument by constantly turn- 
ing the pages from the text to the illustra- 
tion, as it is impossible to see both at once 
The author's own practical mastery of per. 
spective is attested, as the frequenters o; 
our water-colour exhibitions know, by 
numerous fine and masterly drawings 0) 
architectural subjects. Signor Giampietris 
object is to do away with the necessity «: 
plan or elevation of the object to be drawn, 
and to work out the whole operation within 
the space of the paper or canvas, “ if t) the 
right and left of the paper or canvas tw: 
laths, or similar appliances, be fixed at the 
height of the horizontal line, to carry those 
points to which certain lines tend. His 
method seems in one sense to fall in with 
the remark made in our first paragraph, tha: 
any one who can find the perspective posi- 
tion of two points in relation to each othe: 
can put anything into perspective. But so 
system (with the before-mentioned hindrance 
from the awkward way in which the book is 
made up), he certainly appears to have com 
plicated rather than simplified the problem 
of perspective, and in his desire to avoud 
the necessity of a plan he has formulated 
system much more iengthy and complicated 
and requiring a great many more lines, tha 
the system of projecting from a geometrica) 
plan. His work is in fact a very interesting 
study in geometrical problems, and © 
interest many readers as a piece of ge 
metrical reasoning, but we can hardly regard 
it as essentially or specially practica’, 
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WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACI 
AMENDMENT BILLS. 


WO Bills entitled Workmen's Cor» 
pensation Act Amendment [:\'s 
are at present before the House 
of Commons, numbered respe 

tively No. 2 and No. 3. They should also be 
entitled “extension ” I 





Bills, as either | 
would extend the operation of the .\c! 
No, 2 Bill applies the principal Act % 
“employment of every kind in which 
person is engaged in the United Kingdom 
on a British ship,” which would include 
clerks, shop- hands, domestic servants, ‘ 
any one with an employer. Bill No. 3 1s 0! 
so explicit. The expression “workmen | 
used in speaking of those entitled to com 
pensation, and “workman” is defined in mic > 
the same terms as in the principal Act, bv! 
without the limitation, “engaged in an «'n 
ployment to which this Act applies,” whic» 
occurs in Section 7 of the principal Act. 

An exhaustive review of either measure 
would not be appropriate to these colum:s 
but we would draw attention to one or tw 
of their provisions which would especially 
affect the building trades, in common with 
employments at large. 

Bill 3 puts forward an entirely new pro- 
ciple, giving “undertakers” who pay ren's 
or royalties to owners of real property upo® 
which an industry is carried on the right 





* “& New System of Practical Perspective for Artists 
and Architects.” By Cav. Settimio Giampietri, Institate 
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of claiming from such landlords a con- 
tribution of one-fourth of any compensation 
they may have to pay. As the clause is 
drawn this only applies to such undertakers 
under the principal Act, and not to all 
employers under the amending Act. Clause 3 
of this Bill also abolishes the defence of 
contributory negligence under the principal 
Act. This seems superfluous, as such a 
defence is not available; the clause, how 
ever, proceeds, “or any other defence in such 
proceedings,” which seems directed to do 
away with the defence of serious and 
wilful misconduct, which is the only defence 
at present available arising out of the con- 
duct of the workman himself. Clause 5 
also abolishes the defence of “common 
employment,” f¢., negligence on the part 
of a fellow servant, “under this or any 
other Act,” notwithstanding any contract to 
the contrary. This defence is not at present 
available in the absence of contract, either 
under the Workmen's Compensation Act or 
the Employers’ Liability Act; and, as Clause 4 
makes contracting out of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act before the accrual of 
the right no defence, this, clause seems 
also to a great extent unnecessary. Bill 2 
deals with this question in a more in- 
telligible manner, making the Workmen's 
Compensation Act apply, notwithstanding 
any contract to the contrary made before or 
after the Bill becomes law. The reason for 
such a clause is apparent, as Section 9 of 
the principal Act only appears to void con- 
tracts existing at the time that Act came 
into operation. 

Both Bills are directed to making com- 
pensation payable from the time of the 
accident, and not two weeks after, as the 
law now stands, in cases of incapacity. 

The scale of compensation is dealt with in 
both Bills. Bill 3 makes the same com- 
pensation recoverable whether the workman 
leaves dependants wholly or only partially 
dependent on him, and provides that where 
a man has been employed less than three 
years, whose death results from the acci- 
dent, or less than twelve months when 
incapacitated, his average weekly earnings 
are to be calculated as six times his average 
daily wages. 

Bill 2 adopts the same principle of 
calculating average weekly earnings where 
any man has been employed less than two 
weeks by the same employer, but further 
provides, where the employment has been for 
one day only, that six times his earnings or 
agreed wages, whichever is higher, are to be 
deemed his average weekly earnings, This 
provision would still leave the case of a 
man only employed part of a day in doubt, 
and both Bills appear subject to the objection 
on principle that they unduly favour men 
only casually employed, since the man in 
regular employ can rarely claim six clear 
days a week on full pay. 


NOTES. 

Ir is evident that the interest of 
8 the general public in the Educa- 

tion Bill is fixed chiefly on the 
question of primary education and the pro- 
posed absorption of voluntary and Board 
schools by the Committees of the County 
Councils. Secondary and technical education 
seem likely to be overlooked in the excitemens 
of a contest between Churchmen and Non- 
conformists over the control of the primary 
schools, As we recently pointed out, there 
already exists a fair system of primary 
education in England, and what is necessary 
to be now established is a system of technical 
and secondary education. That should be the 
work of the Government during the present 
session ; but if they insist on pressing on 
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the portion of the Bill relating to primary 
education, it is not only extremely probable 
that the whole Jill will be lost, but an 
atmosphere of conflict will also gather 
around the appointment of the Educational 
Committees both for secondary and technical 
instruction. Religion has absolutely nothing 
to do with technical education, and it 
would be lamentable if from one end of 
England to the other persons were elected 
to the new Committees not because of their 
fitness for managing technical and secondary 
colleges and institutions, but because they 
were Wesleyans or High Churchmen. 


Tue decision of the Wilts 
County Council as to the en- 
closure of Stonehenge is 
naturally being awaited with a good deal 
of interest. We hope, however, that the 
legal proceedings which the 7imes seems 
to suggest will not arise. Sir Edmund 
Antrobus has enclosed Stonehenge by a 
wire fence, and the question before the 
Wilts County Council is whether the 
public have a right of access to this 
historic monument. It is quite clear 
that Stonehenge should be taken charge 
of by public authority, and we can- 
not believe that a private owner, if 
judiciously approached, would the least 
object to hand it over to the public. It is of 
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materials and appliances involving outlay to 
the value of some thousands of pounds. 
The building contractor and the firms 
concerned were equally satisfied in their 
own minds as to the meaning of the 
clause in question, but the proprietors sud- 
denly interposed with a claim to decide for 
themselves as to the disposal of all pro- 
visional sums, refusing to recognise al! 
instructions given by the architect. Legal 
opinion was taken on both sides, and it then 
appeared that the clause relied upon did not 
legally confer any power upon the architect 
ucless with the previous consent of the 
proprietors. Matters then became some- 
what unpleasant, and an interesting series of 
lawsuits at one time appeared to be im- 
minent, but ultimately all differences were 
amicably adjusted. The example to which 
we have referred clearly indicates the desira- 
bility of looking with caution upon forms of 
expression whose actual value has not been 
ascertained with certainty. 


Recoveryol THe case of “Proctor v. 
magenees Sem Mayor, &c, of Islington” 

sar y ’ ’ 

Authorities. (Times, April 10) raises an 
interesting question. The drainage of one 
of two houses being defective, the lessee 
received a notice of the fact from the 
Sanitary Authority. The lessee proceeded 
to carry out the work, but in the course of 
the repair it was discovered that one drain 
received the drainage of both houses, 
which the Sanitary Authority admitted con- 
stituted the drain or sewer for the repair of 
which they were liable. The notice served 
on the lessee seems merely to have been a 
notification of the defect under Section 3 
of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, and 
not an abatement order under Section 4, for 
non-compliance with which a penalty attaches. 
The lessee sued the Sanitary Authority 
to recover the money she had expended as 
money paid at their request, but Mr. Justice 
Wright held that she had not acted under 
such compulsion as to enable her to recover. 
If the notice had been an abatement 
notice under Section 4, on the authority of 
the case “Andrew v. St. Olave’s Board 
of Works” it appears that the plaintiff 





no private value, and if the right of the 
public to the place is legally established it 
may very well result in all sorts of people 
damaging the stones unless the County 
Council can also claim possession of the 
monument; for the right of access does not, 
of course, include the right of public protec- 
tion, and the place will still remain private 
property unless some amicable arrangement 
can be arrived at between the Council and 
the present owner. 


In settling the general clauses 

P= mol of specification reliance is 
too frequently placed upon 

forms which have served for previous con- 
tracts. Although no trouble may previously 


Clause 6 of Bill 2 removes the present|have arisen, it is not safe to assume that 


limit of 12. for any weekly payment to men 


i i ; cificati d | capacity. 
incapacitated, and in cases of permanent dis- | may demonstrate. In the specification use j res 
by a well-known architect in connexion with | Government Board insists that there shall 


an important building contract one clause | be a new system for the disposal of the 
apparently reserved to the architect the sewage of Falmouth, and the Corporation 


ablement fixes a minimum of tos. 


Of the two measures Bill 2 seems to us 
the most practical, but both measures are 
liable to serious legal objections ; and as the : age : 
working of the principal Act is now at last}as he might think fit. Similar wording had 
becoming understood, we think the Govern- 
ment is wise in itself introducing no amend- 
ing measure at present, although such a step|thereby engendered. 
will later become necessary to remove several 





well-known defects and hardships. 


in several specifications of a 
Seat wos a mers security was tion is to empower the surveyor of the 
: Hence, when the borough to prepare plans, so as to avoid 
proper time arrived the architect proceeded the expenditure which is apparently re- 
to issue instructions for the preparation of quired in order to carry out a really ex- 


could have recovered both by virtue of 
Section 11 of the Act, whether she was 
compelled to do the work or not, and at 
common law as having been compelled to 
do what the defendants were legally com- 
pellable todo. As regards this latter point, 
however, a defence was suggested by the 
Court in the case of “ Self 7. Hove Commis- 
sioners” that sanitary authorities were not 
deemed to be under such compulsion to 
do work when under their statutory powers. 
They can throw the liability on some one 
else, but the case was eventually decided on 
other grounds. _ 


Ir is odd to note how un- 


The Drainage businesslike business men 
{ Falmouth. 


often are in regard to sanitary 


immunity is secured, as the following case | matters, when they are acting in a public 





At the present time the Local 


1 


i i isi i 10 yhich will not t 
right of dealing with al! provisional amounts 's rather like a horse which \ not take 


the fence in front of it, The last step 
which has just been taken by the Corpora- 
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tensive scheme, Men of business, in 
conducting their own affairs, would certainly 
not act in such a near-sighted way. 
Efficient sanitary plans require to be 
worked out by an engineer of experience, 
and plans by an amateur made in 
order to save money are almost 
certain to be rejected by the experts 
who advise the Local Government Board. 
Moreover, in carrying out any plan for 
sewage schemes in a growing town such as 
Falmouth, or, indeed, in any similar case, it 
is desirable not only to consider the needs 
of the present but of the future. For if a 
plan is carried out which is only sufficient 
for immediate needs, in a few years’ time it 
may have to be enlarged at a much greater 
expense to the ratepayers than if a more 
extensive design had been carried into 
execution in the first instance. Where a 
place is both a harbour and seaside resort a 
thorough system of sewage disposal is espe- 
cially essential; and it is absurd to argue 
that, because a p'ace is healthy at the 
present time, therefore improvements are 
not needed, since the very object of them 
should be to prevent any deterioration in 
the sanitary condition of the town. 





A Concrete 4 FACTORY building, five 
Factory stories high and occupying a 
site of 50 ft. by 25 ft. has re- 
cently been completed in Jersey City, having 
the foundations, walls, floor beams, girders, 
and root made entirely of armoured concrete. 
The building contains about 500 yards of 
Portland cement concrete, and 12 tons of 
twisted steel rods, varying from | in. to 1 in. 
square. The ground floor is supported 
about 5 ft. above ground level on foundation 
walls with expanded bases of sufficient area 
to reduce the pressure on the unstable 
soil to 2,000 Ibs. per square foot. All 
the floors are designed for loads of 
250 Ibs. per square foot, and each 
consists of a continuous concrete slab, 
4 in. thick in the case of the ground 
floor, and 2} in. thick in all other floors, 
finished with a 4 in. granolithic surface. 
The floor joists on the ground floor are 
of steel-concrete, 26 in. from centre to 
centre, and measure 4 in. wide by 20 in. 
deep. They are flush with and supported 
by beams of similar material and depth, but 
6 in. wide, each made in two lengths, so as 
to provide for expansion, (n the upper 
floors the joists and beams are of lighter 
construction, and flanges are moulded on the 
lower edges of the joists to carry wooden 
beams, to which hangers for shafting may 
readily be secured. Twisted steel rods are 
carried through all concrete work, and the 
lower portions of the joists and beams are 
strongly reinforced in this manner for with- 
standing tensile stress. The steel rods are 
joined together by means of sleeve-nuts, and 
so continuity of support is secured. This 
factory building is interesting as an example 
of concrete construction, but the adoption 
of concrete joists and beams seems to offer 
little advantage, while the great depth of 
such members would frequently be a distinct 
drawback. 





We have received from the 
British Fire-prevention Com- 
mittee the official Reports 
(Nos. 68 and 70 of the Committee's publica. 
tions) of two sets of fire-tests on doors 
made of Jarrah and Karri wood; one of each 


Fire-tests on 
Hardwood 


in each test. The tests were for resistance 





to a fierce fire of one hour, rising to a tem- 
perature of 2,000 deg. Fahr. In No, 68 the 
doors were each 1} in. framed with 1} in. 
solid panels. In No. 7o the doors were 
2 in. four-panelled doors, bead flush both 
sides. In both cases therefore the panels 
were the same thickness as the stiles, 
but in No. 68 the panels and stiles 
were jointed with a separate slip piece 
mortised into both, in No, 7o they were 
jointed with a tenon worked solid out 
of the panel. The results in the two 
tests do not seem to have differed 
much, and they did not tend to show 
that doors of these thicknesses, even in 
these hard woods, could be depended on for 
long in a fire, though the results are no 
doubt better than with doors of softer woods. 
In No. 68 test there does not seem to have 
been any noteworthy difference in the 
resisting power of the two woods; but in 
No. 70 test it is noted that at the close of 
the test the Jarrah was still standing, while 
the Karri door was practically destroyed. 
The Committee intend to have some more 
tests with doors made of these Australian 
woods, [t would be interesting to see what 
would be the result of tests with solid 3-in. 
cross-barred doors, made with as few joints 
as possible. 





Liverpoot THE annual Report of the 
= ~. Liverpool Architectural Society 

; "records that the fifty-fourth 
session (1901-2) has been marked by the 
Incorporation of the Society, the official 
title of which is now “ The Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society (Incorporated).” The Coun- 
cil made an effort for the omission of the 
awkward addition of the last word, but it 
appears that the Board of Trade insisted on 
it, We quote the following paragraph from 


the Report, in regard to the Liverpool 
Cathedral question :— 


“ The year has witnessed the second attempt to 
provide Liverpool with a Cathedral. During the 
spring of iyo: it was rumoured that a committee of 
prominent Churchmen, who were investigating the 
advantages of the various sites, had decided on 
the blunted triangle known as Monument-place ; 
but to the surprise of nearly all architects, it was 
announced that they had selected St. James Mount. 
The Council took immediate steps to protest ; they 
drafte! a report which was adopted by the Society 
at a special meeting and sent to the Press and the 
members of the Cathedral Committee. Owing to 
unforeseen circumstances no protest could be made 
at the public meeting held in the Town Hall, on 
June 17, when the choice of St. James site was 
ratified. The Council, although deeply regretting 
the decision of the meeting, has taken no further 
steps to oppose what was evidently the wish of the 
majority of those outside the profession.” 


We expect that the cathedral, if built at all, 
will now be built on the architecturally un- 
suitable site that has been selected ; but we 
are none the less of opinion that it is a mis- 
take, and that this will be admitted when, 
probably, it is too late to remedy it. 





A Restored ONE Of the latest additions to 
Fountaia in the restored monuments of the 
ome. . * 

Eternal City is an elegantly 
designed fountain in the somewhat cold 
classic style of the eighteenth century, by 
Carlo Fontana, the architect who did so 
much to transform the work of Bernini at 
the old Pontifical palace of Montecitorio. 
This fountain has a certain originality. It 
consists of the usual arrangement of vases 
one within another, with an upward shoot- 


ing jet of water, within a severely outlined 
frontispiece—an archway in the Roman 
Doric order against an otherwise blany 
wall—above which is placed one of the 
usual inscriptions surmounted by the !’apa! 
arms of the period. The whole forms 
pleasing courtyard design in a crowded 
city, and suggests the usual Roman desiy, 
for such monuments which culminates jp 
the celebrated Trevi fountain. The fountain 
is situated in an inner court of the present 
Italian Houses of Parliament, where q 
formerly dusty and uninteresting cw 
d honnenr has been turned into a luxuriant 
garden with this agreeable feature in the 
midst. 





At the Spring Exhibition at 
ee. Messrs. Tooth & Son's Gallery 

in the Haymarket a specia| 
feature is made of a collection of landscapes 
by Mr. David Farquharson, which occupy 
the small outer gallery. These are mostly 
of Scotch scenery, and are very good, broad 
in style and full of powerful open-air effect 
Among the most striking are “ Golden 
Autumn, Glen Falloch" and “ Summer 
Showers, Ben “Venue.” In the main exhi- 
bition in the large room the central work is 
a sacred picture by M. Dagnan-Bouveret 
“ Madone,” a rather curious medley o! a 
visionary Madonna with realistic surround- 
ings; the face and the general pose of mother 
and infant are very pleasing, but the picture 
as a whole is a rather bewildering conception, 
Among the other works are a fine though 
small sunset scene by M. Harpignies, “ Site 
d'Italie”; a specimen of M. Gérome (4! 
not quite at his best ; a fine Meissonier, “ Les 
Bons Amis” ; a characteristic piece of bluster 
by M. Roybet—the modern Frank Hals, as 
he may be called ; a beautiful little landscape 
of the highest finish, “ Midday” (71), by M: 
H. W. B. Davis; two or three good Dutc! 
genre and tamily scenes by Herr Neuhys, a 
couple of Mr. Blinks’s inimitable dogs , and 
several brilliant little works by M. Gallegos, 
among which “ Seeking New Mission Fields 
is remarkable for point and humour as we! 
as for finished execution. 


Art Mr. McLean's Exhibition io 

Mr, McLean's the Haymarket there is to be 
seen what may be called a 

typical work of M. Bouguereau's (for these 
who like that kind of type), “The First 
Kiss,” exchanged between two of the artists 
charming child figures—the classical, not the 
rustic, variety—perfect in design and draw- 
ing and delicate in colour. As a type ©! 
the supremely pretty in art no one 
could surpass it. By M. Koybet there 
is “A Dutch Burgomaster,” obviously 
painted from the same model as the 
“ Standard-bearer " in the next-door gallery. 
M. Léon Lhermitte’s “ Gleaners ” is 4 
powerful landscape in his severe and un- 
compromising style. Beyond these there 
are no works in the large room that 
are of the first order of interest; Mr. 
Hurt’s imitation of Mr, Peter Graham— 
“ A Showery Day—A Glen near Inveroran, 
is very successful in that sense p but then 
Mr. Graham did it first. The best part o! 
the exhibition is in the small outer room, 
where there is a fine example of Diaz, and 
examples of the work of M. Jacque, Mr. 
Fritz Thaulow, and M. Harpignies, who is 
represented among other things by a large 
gloomy brown picture, “ The Long Rocks in 
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the Forest of Fontainebleau,’ which bas a 
power of its own in a somewhat depressing 
way. 





Ar the Gallery of the Society 
Mimiagion’s of Fine Arts there is on 
Exhibition. view a collection of water- 
colours by Mr. Wallace Kimington, under 
the title, “England and Spain, Contrasted 
in Landscape and Architecture.” This 
is an interesting programme for an exhi- 
bition, and has been very well carried 
out in a series of drawings which are 
noteworthy both for landscape effect and 
for the treatment of the buildings. Some 
piquant contrasts are arranged in the hang- 
ing; the rich and florid architecture of the 
“Cloisters, Pamplona Cathedral,” for in- 
stance, hanging above a representation of the 
sober dulness of the tower of “St. Mary of 
the Steps, Exeter,” and other similar con- 
trasts may be noticed. “Exeter from the 
Canal” (25) is an admirable work ; so is “A 
Patio in Zaragoza” (23); and many others 
might be named. The collection is well 
worth a visit. 


WE learn that a collection of 
Charles Kean's drawings illustrating the scenic 

efiects in the Shakespearian 
revivals and other plays produced by Charles 
Kean during the years 1851 to 1859, has been 
presented to the Victoria and Albert Museum 
by Mrs. F. M. Paget, a niece of Mrs. 
Charles Keav, and will shortly be on view 
in the museum. The drawings were made 
for Charles Kean by his principal scenic 
artists, Messrs. Telbin, Grieve, Cuthbert, 
Gordon, and F. Lloyds, as records of the 
plays. It will be of some interest to see 
how these designs will compare with some 
of the recent remarkable efforts in scenic 
mounting. In regard to the architectural 
details of his Shakespearian scenes Kean 
was, we believe, much assisted by the late 
Mr. George Godwin, the former editor of 
this journal. 
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ABBEY DORE. 


ArveALs are being made for funds for the 
further repair of the celebrated and interesting 
church of Abbey Dore, the only Cistercian 
Presbytery in England still used for public 
worship. The work is under the charge of 
Mr. Roland W. Paul, who knows the building 
probably better than any one else, and whose 
hame is a guarantee that nothing will be 
attempted in the way of “restoration” in the 
objectionable sense of the word. Bat the fact 
that the church is in modern use for service of 
course emphasises the necessity for keeping it 
in repair. 

The work which was absolutely necessary 
has been divided into the following sections 
(i) The Tower, (ii) The Roofs and Ceilings, 
(tii) The Main Fabric, Porch, and Glazing, 
(tv.) The Floors and Drainage. Tenders were 
invited for the whole work, and that of Messrs 
Collins & Godfrey, of Tewkesbury, was 
accepted. The amount is 4.305/. By Septem- 
ber last the Committee had raised 1.420/, and 
decided to proceed at once with sections (i.) 
and (iv.) ata cost of 1,i8o/, as the state of the 
building rendered immediate attention im- 
perative. 

These parts should be completed in the 
course of the next two or three months, and it 
18 obviously most desirable for the safety of 
the fabric that the roofs and ceilings should be 
attended to without delay. The plaster has 
been falling for some time past, and the 
defects in the stone tile roof above are con. 
stantly aggravating the mischief. Abbey Dore 
18 @ poor agricultural parish, and without help 
from outside the parish it will be impossible to 
eave the charch from ruin. 

The following is the architect's Report on 
the work up to the present time :— 


“ Section 1.—The Tower.~—On carefully examining 


the Tower, | found that it would be unnecessary to 
take down anything below the string course of the 
embattled parapet. The parapet itself on being 
taken down has proved to be partly composed of 
worked stones taken by the builders of 1633 from 
the ruins of the church, and in two instances 
interesting inscriptions were found recording the 
names of benefactors to the church, of thirteenth 
century date. These stones have been carefully pre- 
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served. he parapet is. generally speaking, in good 
condition, and but few new stones will be required. 
The string course below, however, is much worn. 
The old stone tile roof has been removed, and the 
timbers of the roof were found to be very much 
decayed. A temporary roof has been erected pend- 
ing the completion of the new roof. which will be of 
low pitch and covered with lead, with the old rod 
and vane renxed 

Section 1V.—The Floor i Drainage.—The work 
in connexion with this section has brought to light 
a great many interesting details of the old monastic 
church. At the time the paving was laid down by 
Viscount Scudamore in 1/34, the accumulated soil 
was evidently only roughly levelled to receive it. 
On this paving being taken u>, a great quantity of 
loose earth, stoner. bones, and skulls were fourd, 
and also much of the encaustic tile pavement and 
painted grisaille glass of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth century. In nearly every part of the church 
the ancient levels were found, and in relaying the 
pavement these old levels have been followed. In 
one or two instances the walls have sunk consider- 
ablv, owing to the great weight of the tower erected 
by Scudamore at the junction of the presbytery and 
south transept, and here the paving has been 
stopped so as to expose the original levels. The 
graves, where found, have been filled in with lime 
concrete, and the paving. set in cement, has been 
laid on a bed of concrete not less than (in. in 
depth, and in many places of greater thickness 
The old paving has been re-used and all the in- 
scribed stones relaid 

The recovery of the old levels has also exposed 
th foundations of three out of the five altars that 
stood in the chapels of the ambulatory behind the 
sacrarium and the foundations of the screen walls 
(hat divided the chapels from one another. In this 
part of the church were four holes about 4 ft 
square, in which were found worked stones, among 
them being fragments of an aumbrey and piscina 
In the north aisle a very delicately carved stone 
probably the angle of a canopy of a tomb, was 
found, and some shafts and bases belonging to the 
same. Fragments of one of the incomplete ett: zies 
at the east end were also discovered 

The encaustic tile paving is of three kinds. (1.) 
Tiles having shields of arms of families, local and 
otherwise. (2) Embossed tiles of diamond shape, 
mostly with a green glaze. (;.) Conventional 
foliage patterns ; and (4) tiles with inscriptions, one 
hearing the name of the maker, Martin. liesides 
these are a great number of plain tiles with good 

_ yellow, brown, and black glaze. These tiles 
are probably of the latter part of the thirteenth and 
early fourteenth centuries. 

The painted grisaille glass was found in cons der- 
able quantities in the north aisle and north tran- 

-and some of it still retains the conventional 
designs that were characteristic of glass of this 
date. Much of it will, I hope, prove to be in suth- 
ciently suund condition for use in some of the 
windows. 

On the exterior the accumulated soil on the north 
and west sides is being removed. The south walls 
had been partly cleared a few years ago, but the 
earth remained for a depth of ; ft. on the north 
side, and nearly ft. on the west. A good many 
fragments of worked stone and encaustic tiles have 
been found, but the work is still incomplete, and the 
results will be given in a later report. 

The work included in the present sections will 
in all probability be completed early in the coming 
spring, and I wish again to draw the attention of the 
Committee to the dangerous condition of the plaster 


described the bad state in which I found them, and 
as time goes on their condition does not, of course, 
improve. The spring and summer will afford an 
excellent opportunity of dealing with this really 
urgent work, and if the remaining sections can be 
taken in hand before or at the completion of the 
present ones, there will be no necessity for removing 
the plant or stopping the works in any way,a 

which I need hardly point out is a most important 
one in work of this kind. 

ROLAND W. PAUL.” 


The accompanying illustration, from a sketch 
made by the architect, shows better than 
words how much some portions of the church 
are in need of immediate repair 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Architectural 
Association was held on Friday, last week, in 
the Meeting room of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, No. 0, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, Mr. bk. Guy Dawber, vice- 
president, presiding. 

The Chairman said the meeting had been 
called for the purpose of considering the 
following alterations and additions to the by- 
laws :—By-law 26: Substitute the words 
“ First ordinary general meeting " in place of 
“ Annual general meeting.” By-law 30 : Omit 
the words “ Hon. Auditors." Omit by-law 7. 
By-law 42 to read: “42. The first general 
meeting during each session shall be the 
annual general meeting for that session, and at 
such meeting the prizes shall be distributed, 
the president shall deliver an address, and 
short addresses shall be invited from senior 
members of the profession. At the first 
ordinary general meeting each session a state- 
ment of the accounts of the Association duly 
audited by a professional accountant shall be 
laid before the members.” 

The Chairman said that, on behalf of the 
committee, he moved that the above proposals 
be agreed to. 
Mr. k. S. Balfour, hon. secretary, seconded, 
and the motion was agreed to. 
The ordinary fortnightly meeting was sub- 
sequently held. 
The minutes and nominations having been 
read, Messrs. H. C. W. Dod and |. A. Maxwell- 
Stirling were elected members. 
On the motion of Mr. H. P. G. Maule, hon 
<ecretary, a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Dixon Batler for allowing a party of mem- 
bers to visit the Cannon-row Police-station on 
the 22nd ult. 

Ne wv Premises Fund. 
The Chairman said that the following ad- 
ditional donations to the New Premises Fund 
had been received, ..c., The Worshipful Com- 
pany of Clothworkers, 5o0/.; Messrs. J. T. 
Christopher, tol. 10s. ; C. Harrison Townsend, 
rol, 10s.; Louis Ambler, 5/. 5s : A. M. Torrance, 
5/. 5s.; C. F. Loneden, 5/.; H. Longden, 3/.; F. 
Lishman, 3/.; R. W. Collier, 2/. 23.; C. Dunch, 
2/. 2s.; E. W. Lees, 2/. 2s.; A. W. Papworth, 
2/. 28.; and J. D. Slater, 1. 1s. The total 
amount so far received amounts to 4.042/ 
On the motion of the Chairman a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the Worshipful 
Company of Clothworkers for their donation. 
The Chairman announced that the Elemen- 
tary Water-colour class had commenced and 
that as there were several vacancies, the secre- 
tary would be glad to have the names of mem- 
bers who wished to join. 
He also announced that the Day School 
Summer term would commence on April 14, 
the Sketching and Measuring Class on April 15, 
and the Plane and Svulid Geometry Class on the 
24th inst. ’ 
Mr. Balfour announced the following dona- 
tions to the Library :—* Gas and Gas Fittings, 
Builder Student Series, presented by the pub- 
lishers ; “ Suggestions as to the Planning of 
Poor Law Buildings,’ by P. Gordon Smith, 
presented by the publishers, Messrs. Kuight 
& Co. 

The House Lisl. 

The Chairman read the House List, as 
follows :— 
President, Mr. H. T. Hare 
Vice-Presidents, Messrs. W. A. Pite and L. 
Ambler. 
Committee: Messrs. F. D. Clapham, Hon. 
A. McGarel Hogg. Arnold Mitchel!, GH. F. 
Prynne, W. H. Rafiles, A. B. Thomas, H. 
Tanner, jun. F. C Elder, R H. Weymouth, 
E. H. Sim, E. Guy Dawber, G. B. Carvill, 











ceilings and the roofs generally. My original report 


W. H. Seth-Smith, and W. |. Tapper. 
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Hon, Librarian, Mr. J. MacLaren Ross. 

Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Francis H . 

Hon. Secretaries : Messr . R. S. our and 
H. P. G. Maule. 

Hon. Solicitor, Mr. W. H. Jamieson. 

Hon. Assistant Librarians : Messrs. W. A. S. 
Pettit and G. H. ve. 

The Chairman that the gentlemen 
whose names he had read would be nomi- 
nv'ed at the next meeting, when any two 
members would be entitled to make additional 
nominations. 


The Preservation of Ancient Buildings. 
Mr. W. D. Care then read the following 


paper >— 

I fear my selection may be of too antiquated 
and ical a subject to interest the very 
latter-day itect who works in up-to-date 
styles, and who is apt to be indoctrinated with 
the view that in architecture archseology has 
bo proper place, but is merely a curb upon his 
rational (or irrational) imaginings. 

I confess that I a my task with 
some misgiving, but if I have seemed to you on 
your first thought to be asking your attention 
to only the dry bones of architecture, | shall 
do my best to suggest to you—certainly by 
inference if not directly——that these are no dry 
bones at all, but that there lies within the 
scope of what we are about to consider many 
a pangent thought for each of us; and that as 

is no more difficult, thorny, and respon- 
sible branch of our many-sided calling, so 
there is none more absorbing or interesting if 
approached in the true spirit, or more valuable 
in its object lessons and training. 

To the man of sympathy and imagination it 
is a real delight to watch the history of an 
ancient building unfold itself little by little— 
to discover that the greater his learning, just 
so much the more will it whisper to him its 
secrets. True it is that much knowledge and 
more imagination are needed to invest this 
branch of our craft with its full significance ; 
equally true also that imagination must not be 
permitted to outstrip knowledge. We owe 
much of ever fresh interest to the realisation, 
late in the centuries though it has come to us, 
that in every piece of wrought stone or wood, 
almost in every brick, may be hidden some 
definite history of the past, of its art or lack of 
it; some tale of the manner of men our 
forbears were, at any period, in any locality. 
Without this knowledge, derived from man's 
handiwork, history may be—has been— 
written awry. With it, evidences derived 
from documents acquire a double value. The 
two sources are mutually reflexive—taken 
together may become luminous. And it is 
part of our business as architects, to preseri: 
this one, which is complimentary to the written 
record. It has come to be recognised all too 
a that such preservation is a deep and 

i t science, which is undermined with 
pitfalls. 

My endeavour shall be to crystallise its 
somewhat indeterminate ethics into a form 
which, I would fain hope, may be helpful in 
our practice. 

The Lamp of Memory shines brightest 
when trimmed and lighted by John Ruskin, 

whose eloquent essay | commend to all, both 
those who have stadied it in youth and 
perhaps put it by upon the shelf, and also our 
younger friends who come with freshness and 
enthusiasm to an absorbing subject. Such 
winged words as these will not weary you in 
the repetition. Speaking of memory, he says :— 

“ Seven Lamps,” p. 178: “It is as the cen- 
tralisation and protectress of this sacred 
influence that architecture is to be regarded 
by us with the most serious thought. We may 
live without her and worship without her, bat 
we cannot remember without her.” 

Or again : “ If there is any joy in the thought 
of being remembered hereafter which can give 
strength to present exertion, or patience to 
present endurance, there are two duties re- 
specting national architecture whose import. 
ance it is impossible to overrate—the first, to 
render the architecture of the day historical . 
and the second, to preserve as its most precious 
of inheritances, that of past ages.” 

Again : “ We, as we live and work, are to be 
always thinking of those who are to come after 
us ; that what we do may be serviceable as far 
as we can make it for them as well as for our. 
selves. Then, when we die, it is the duty of 
those who come after us to accept this work 
of ours with thanks and remembrance, not 
thrusting it aside or tearing it down the 
moment they think they have no use for it.” 
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seize upon our difficult task. The semblance 
of any other, and, above all, any lurking sus- 
picion of lucre, and the word may be passed at 
once that we are not fit for it. Here, then, we 
have the very marrow of the subject in the 
words of a master of impressive language 
Restoration, Keparation, Preservation, Pro- 
tection, call it what you will, this is our task 
and none other, to save the past for the future, 
to hand down intact, if may be, to posterity, 
what has been bequeathed to us. 

Now, I have already indicated that the subject 
is, as the centuries go, a new one. In Kuskin’s 
sense, in the sense in which (I hope) it 
appeals to us all, it was to the ancients quite 
unknown-—except in relation to literature. 
As to our Medieval forefathers, although 
there are a few definite instances where 
ancient work was preserved, either for its 
sanctity, or for practical reasons, or for 
glorification, they were, as you all know, the 
most impenitent sinners. They implicitly 
believed—and, generally, not without good 
reason—in their ability at any moment to do 
something better than what they found, how- 
ever beautiful. 

The cighth Henry's respect for antiquity | 
need not call to your mind ; and yet the very 
destruction wrought by him and his assassins 
seems, through reaction, to have sown the 
seeds of a reverence, which, fructified again by 
the depredations of Oliver Cromwell and 
his Puritans, became first a feeble sapling, but 
in these latter days has grown strong (I will 
not say quite healthy), and appeals more or 
less sentimentally to most men of culture and 
attainment. It has, in fact, become a cult, or, 
indeed, two cults. The one of Restoration, 
which, in the honest hopes of preservation or 
revival, has—unwittingly, no doubt, but no less 
ignorantly and ruthlessly-—destroyed; the other 
of Preservation, which has, again by the force 
of reaction, become a fetish—a species of 
fanaticism—often so wanton and uncontrolled 
as to set men’s faces against a great and good 
cause, at times inventive of schemes silly- 
sceming to the man of plain sense. 

The Cambridge Camden Society did much 
to foster those principles of restoration which 
consist mainly in the would-be recovery of 
more ancient forms at the expense of later. Sir 
Gilbert Scott enunciated some wise principles 
in his eloquent and touching appeal for con- 
servative restoration, and abjured the same 
principles steadfastly upon the many occasions 
when our greatest historical buildings fell into 
his hands-—-not do I think for one moment 
consciously or wilfully. Bat one of the first 
warnings in carrying out this fascinating work 
in actual practice will be to work steadfastly 
upon the curb. As years advance, and oppor- 
tunities increase, it becomes more and more 
imperative to draw the rein tighter. The 
temptation to attempt the reconstruction of the 
past—restoration, instead of preservation—can 
grow like a fungus, as it did with Scott, and 
—e a great and deserved reputation in the 

ust. 

We may take another warning from our 
neighbours abroad. In France and Germany, 
and in Italy also (although there the fortunately 
growing influence of Signor Commendatore 
Boni has helped to stay the regrettable prac- 
tices in vogue}, the idea that the past may be 
preserved by its wholesale destruction, and the 
reconstruction in its place of the would-be 
past most pleasing to the fancy of the recon- 
structor, and the tendency to depreciate the 
less in favour of the more interesting history, 
and to sacrifice the evidences of the one in 
favour of the other, have gone far to wipe off 
the slate the great blstorical buildings as such. 
They have in the been largely trans- 
ferred to the pages of erudite monographs, the 
actual buildings having become cast-iron echoes 
of themselves. 

Viollet-le-Duc deliberately sets before him- 
selt the goal of recovering the supposed form 
of a building at that precise period of its 
existence which he pedantically elects to be 
the most beautiful or most interesting or 
both. All the overlying evidences of other 
periods are to give way; and when those evi- 
dences sought are not found, they may be 
manufactured in the form in which the eminent 
professor thinks, in his erudition, most pro- 
bable and harmonious. 

This has its roots in a species of un- 
on pr re. the a to acknowledge that any 
past century cou io work as good 
better than the present, es 
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I can give no better illustration than the 
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Such only is the spirit in which we must 


reconstruction of Leon Cathedral in Spain 
The fayades, our guide-book tells us with «tis 
faction, “have been purged of their Renais 
sance dishgurements.” Observe the inanity 
of the “Gothic” which has taken their placc 
although it is fair to say that ander the direc 
tion of Sefor Madrazo, the architect, some 
clever under-building has been accomplished 
to the arcades and other parts which werc 
seriously jeopardised by the great Lisbon eart! 
quake and sabsequent neglect. But there is 
great prodigality of new stone in all these 
works. 

The restoration of the walls of Carcassonne, 
upon which, under Le-Duc, the French 
Government has wasted untold thousands, and 
aided by which Le-Duc was able to lay before 
us with a scholarly intuition and definiteness 
worthy of all praise, the history and science of 
Romanesque and Medieval fortification, forms 
a striking, not to say ludicrous, example of the 
failure of the method, even in erudite hands 
The farther works now in progress in which 
Le-Duc's methods are being carried forward, 
are really more comical than words can express. 
One is indeed tempted to ask if these men are 
quite sane. All over Europe works of a similar 
kind have been during the last thirty years, 
and still are,in active progress, and yet the 
modern spirit of a newly emancipated conti. 
nent is such that these gross misprisions of 
antiquity are warmly approved, and med:.eval 
travesties are too often regarded as glorious 
national monuments. 

If 1 am asked for examples, theyoccur in every 
town, almost in every village. Augoulcme, 
with hardly an ancient stone left undisturbed 
Leon largely rebuilt ; Upsala a modern build 
ing ; St. Mark's, Venice, externally an enginecr s 
construction ; S. Front, Perigueux, with the 
bottom knocked out of its remarkable history 
Albi restored, and now being re-restored 
apparently for the sole cause that the French 
Government does not know what to do with its 
wealth ; that marvellous courtyard of St 
Gregorio, at Valladolid, wrecked and rebuilt 
and all its wondrous carvings scraped up into 
soapy whiteness; the delightful sculpture ot 
Wisby being recarved because the architect 
(he told me so himself) thinks they are archaic 
and the heads too big for the bodies, and that 
he can draw them better, brilliant draughtsman 
as he undoubtedly is ; Trondhjem and Stavan- 
ger new cut, Frederiksborgslot restored by « 
brewer like untoa public bar. And in Germany 
The restorations made in Germany are more 
appalling than words can tell. | know not 
where to begin or where to stop in referring to 
them. ' 

1am not exempting our own country. We 
have suffered grievously — irrevocably — and 
not the least from the curious revivalist heresy 
that the art of architecture stopped short inthe 
year of grace 1534. We are still suffering, bu! 
fortunately a sounder sense of proportion, 
which I am here to advocate to-night, the sense 
of preservation, is gradually making headway 
among us, and here and there some remnants 
are left to be saved almost at the eleventh 
hour, to show us and the future what has been 
wrecked under the hungry wave of resto- 
ration. 

In passing, | refer to one other “grim 
one-man school of destructive restoration, 
which is fortunately individual and unique 
the brutal, ignorant, conceited, self-opinivnates 
“school of Lord Grimthorpe. It has been 
as much a disgrace to the century and the 
Church which permitted it, as to the man w ho 
has had the etfrontery to direct and to [45 
for it. Silence is perhaps most meet where 
memory is pain. 

Parallel Pith this, but unfortunately on 4 
wider plane, is the rapid destruction of ancien 
monuments to make way for so-called mode: 

improvements, a process for which | ventur¢ 
to think our successors will curse us piety 
roundly. We witnessed only lately how ow! 
County Council, priding itself on its enlighten- 
ment and supporting a Committee for the res's- 
tration of ancient monuments, nevertheless 
disgracefully one of the few remnants 
of the East End, that desert of modern ding'- 
ness. I refer to Tudor House, of course, which 
had to make way for an extra bit of asphalte. 

But Preservation, too, has its extreme forms 
which, like all extremes, carry their dangers to 
a good cause ; and in antithesis to the extreme 
continental practice of restoration, let u» 
consider our own extreme cult of preservation, 
which carries something of fanaticism with - 
But I should like to make it quite clear that 





am most fully in sympathy with the primary 
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tenets of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings. No one recognises more 
fully the need there was for some earnest and 
tenacious effort to stay the work of unreasoning 
and ruthless restoration, which has already 
(always with the ver best intentions) destroyed 
so much of the choicest beauties and deepest 
interests we had been fortunate enough to 
inherit {rom our predecessors. — ; 

But agreeing thus heartily with the aims and 
tenets of the society, I must not be held to 
endorse all its methods. These seem not in- 
frequently to be directed to defeat its best 
objects—sometimes by exaggeration—some- 
times even by childishness of statement—some- 
times by the use of language seemingly cal- 
culated to annoy (the Society is an adept in the 
use of pinpricks), too often by carelessness or 
error, which come ill from those who affect 
infallibility of judgment. It may be said, 
indeed, against the Society that while it is the 
only organised upholder of a much-needed 
propaganda, it not infrequently goes far to set 
those who might be and would be earnest 
supporters against the good cause, which many 
of us have a right to claim as our own, with an 
enthusiasm as deep as the Society's most ardent 
member. 

Now, | commend the various advisatory 
leaflets issued by the Society, with special 
mention of Professor Church's recent admir- 
able excursus upon wall paintings. They are 

enerally sound and practical and instructive. 
ut there will not be found very succinctly laid 
down the following somewhat inchoate and 
elusive principles which | have endeavoured 
to cull briefly from some examples executed 
and statements made by members of the 
Society :—~ ; Re 

1. As a general axiom, an ancient building 
is to be considered as a gem ina glass case. 
To touch or disturb it in any manner whatever 
is an act of sacrilege (a sentiment with which 
I, for one, heartily concur). 

2. Nevertheless, you may whitewash it to 
any extent. You may rake out the inside of 
the walls, and substitute biue brick for old core 
without stint. You may rebuild or finish an 
interior with blue bricks, or you may patch up 
cracks externally with blue bricks. 

3. But you may not patch them up with the 
original material of which the wall is built. 
That is counterfeit. 

4. When you come to tracery, however, you 
may repair that in stone, and make such a 
copy of the old as you may be capable of. 
That, somehow, is not counterfeit. 

5. You must underpin on all possible occa- 
sions, 

6, And just as you may use whitewash you 
may also use plaster. You may, indeed, 
“restore” ancient plaster in the fullest sense 
of the obnoxious word. In the eyes of the 
Society there is some special virtue in plaster 
as a medizeval building material, which claims 
for it a treatment more exacting than you 
might accord to highly wrought stone or 
timber, let us say. 

7. Finally, the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings may advertise you and 
itself, or you may advertise the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings and yourself 
in the Press, or on quaintly lettered or ill-spelt 
tablets—if, that is, you are acting under its 
wegis. 

5. But woe betide you if vou attempt any- 
thing whatever in any direction in connexion 
with an old building without such imprimatur. 

Here, then, I have briefly referred to the 
methods of the extreme schools on either side. 
The first is purely destructive, and is fraught 
with disaster to the true preservation of 
antiquity. It has given us mainly blight and 
December leaves. The second is apt to 
destroy in its strenuous endeavour to do 
otherwise than restore in the extreme sense 
in which it rightly believes the first destroys. 
It creates in place a reactive method, apt to 
impress itself in illogical fads, as for instance 
when it whitewashes Exeter Guildhall, and is 
quite ready, we have been informed, to 
whitewash Westminster Abbey. You must 
make what logic you can out of the precepts | 
have sketched for you above. 

Now I believe that wisdom lies once more in 
the Via Media. 

If the tower and spire of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral were to fall to-morrow (from which 
pire ag we have lately been saved bya 
r in defiance of every precept of the 
S. P. A. B., but against which no word of 
criticism was breathed), will any one sa 
that we should do wrong in rebuilding it 





on the old model, and all that it destroyed 
in its collapse? I certainly should recog- 
nise such a reconstruction as a legitimate 
“counterfeit.” And if a whole, why not also 
apart’ It is almost impossible to deceive the 
future by a makebelieve of the past ; and if 
there be any fear, a recorded date will easily 
put that to right; and the better the old 
methods are understood and adopted and the 
old feeling expressed, the more harmonious 
and satisfactory will the cifect be. Too many 
windy words have been wasted over so-called 
“ counterfeits.’ Do we blame the Perpen- 
dicular builders of Westminster Abbey and 
accuse them of counterfeit because they imi- 
tated the Early Decorated style, and in some 
places very cleverly > Or do we call in question 
Mr. Micklethwaite’s work, daily growing at the 
West End’ It is, as I understand, a neces- 
sitous reproduction of ancient forms 

Now there is one skilful and many an unskil- 
ful way of treating each problem which comes 
before us, and there are many methods of 
preservation applicable only to individual 
instances. I can only here deal with the 
subject in its general aspect, and thus, 
there are two primary principles which 
govern all cases :—-1. In an ancient building, 
not a stick nor a stone shall be moved if a 
reason—a sufficient reason—is forthcoming to 


the work is done, no modern workman's mark 
shall be seen wherever such can be avoided. 


as 18 new is legitimately—necessarily—so, and 
such as is old untouched 

And what is the new to be’ This is in- 
volved in the wider question, “ How far is the 
ancient to give way to modern requirements ’” 


third principle, “ It is mot to give way. 
We can and must sometimes create de 1 


destroy. We cannot create what the past has 


ever. Thus our third principle is a vital one. 


within reasonable bounds. But I would ask 
you to bear in mind steadfastly that the ten 


bility} you do too little. You cann 
too much. 


called upon to deal into three classes 
in the use for which they were erected up to 


for the same use. Cathedrals and churches 
chiefly, detached monuments, some mansions, 
and schools 

(2.) Ancient buildings which have gone out 
of use, but which it is desired to recover to 
their old use or adapt to a new one, or in- 
corporate into the midst of new buildings. 
Olid manor houses become farms, or farms 
become cottages, or ancient school buildings 
incorporated into a modern growth. — 

(3) Rains of ancient buildings which it is 
desired to preserve as ruins, and to prevent 
from further decay. 

Now, while the same principles will govern 
in all divisions, the practice in each will wary 
somewhat. In applying them, let me recapi- 
tulate succinctly the three principles already 
enunciated : 

(1.) Nothing shall be touched which can be 
left alone. 

(2.) We must efface our own work. 

(3.) Ancient work shall not give way to 
modern needs. 

These are primary precepts. Hardly in any 
case will it be possible, unfortunately, to fulhl 
them; but according to the measure of our 
success in doirg so in our work will that work 
be itself successful. 


keep it where and how we find it. 2. When | application of this principle 


dency of to-day is to do too much, and you will | do 
never err on the wrong side if in the matter | within the building which may te devoted, by 
of adaptation (I am not now speaking of sta-| screening or otherwise, to the purpose, if this 
{ preserve} be in any way possible, before committing 


cases has #0 be stated, although it goes as a 
matter of course. 

(4.) Our first efforts will be directed to the 
building's stability. 

A fifth will, perhaps, not be so generally 
accepted in regard to all three divisions ; it is 

(5.) The beauty of an ancient building is not 
to be marred by inharmonious accessories for 
any purpose whatever. 

The proposal, for instance, once made to 
build great brick buttresses to prop up the 
west front of Peterborough Cathedral I regard 
as simply brutal and an insult to the designers 
of that remarkable work. 

I cannot subscribe to Ruskin’s precept, “ Do 
not care about the unsightliness of the aid,” 
although I admit its argumentative effective- 
ness. 

The sixth and last general principle will be 
(6) In all cases ivy must be removed and 
destroyed. 

Now let us deal with our three classes of 
buildings :-— 

1. Ancient buildings in active use. 

i contine myself for the nonce to churches. 
Our third principle will be the most difficult to 
apply here ; clearly its application will vary 
with individual cases, each one of which must 
be dealt with on its merits, 1! admit the diffi- 
culties, but would plead for the most stringent 
There are, un- 
happily, but few charches remaining in which 
modern needs have not been allowed to wipe 


I do not mean to say that the condition of a] out ancient evidences—very dear to us if we 
building may not have been such—cumbered | could only now recover them. Our efforts in 
perhaps with a restoration of fifty years ago, | these latter days will be often directed to re- 
or later—that even a transformation of internal | storing away the restorations of the last fifty 
appearance may not have been a necessity, | years, as the late Archbishop of Canterbury 
but its ancient work will all look reverently | once phrased it. 
ancient, although scarred perhaps by past} upon to adapt, and our general efforts should 
inroads, not by ours - and there will be nothing | be directed to doing this without interfering 
new inserted for newness sake, so that the | with the original lines of the building. There 
fervent antiquary on entering may feel that all) are three points where we may be tempted 
is genuine and tells a true tale, and that such | to break the rule :-— 


But we are frequently called 


‘a) The levels of the floors, specially of the 


chancel floor 


(+) The provision of vestry accommodation. 
(c) The disposition of the organ. 
As regards (a) Floor Levels.—More frequently 


Primarily the answer is, and this must be our| than is generally thought the chancel was not 
raised above the nave, and the mere desire to 
elevate the chancel should not be permitted 
to suit modern needs. We can alsoin ancient|to disturb the original proportions of the 
work reveal, but much more easily can we | building. 


The same must be said of the frequent wish 


bequeathed. Touch it and it may be gone for|to elevate the altar. This is specially unfor- 
tunate if there be a low-silled east window. 
Nevertheless, common-sense interposes and | Be persistent in resisting such importunities. 
says that a building whose life, so to speak, is| The level of the piscina will generally be a 
active must be suited to the needs of the day, | good guide. 


(h) Vestries.—Vestry accommodation is an 


undoubted need of these days. All I would 


is to urge the finding of some space 


yourself to extension. The tower space may 


It may be convenient at this stage, after the | frequently be successfully thus utilised. But if 
mention of these three guiding principles, to] vestries have to be built, be most careful to 
subdivide the buildings with which we are | choose a position in which the new work will 


not interfere with ancient points of interest or 


(1.) Ancient buildings which have continued | beauty of grouping. A detached building con- 


nected by a covered cloister may be better than 


the present, and which it is desired to preserve | an integral addition to the church. 


co) Organ Space.—The choice cf organ space is 
the direst ditficulty in an ancient edifice, and 
demands all our care. It must be confessed that 
the west-end position has musical difficulties in 
its working in connexion with our English re- 
quirement of a choir in the choir stalls. 
Vhere are cases in which it is impracticable, 
absolutely. If it can be adopted musically 
without destroying a west window, then 
by ail means adopt it. But we are asked 
frequently to throw out an organ place from 
the chancel, and I am bound to admit that 
there is sometimes no other possible alter- 
native. It may be necessary to abrogate our 
second and third principles. But I would have 
the matter weighed many times before taking 
the step, and if there are any unique features 
in the part of the building you would destroy, 
refuse to do it. There is much room for the 
exercise of ingenuity in connexion with the 
disposition of the organ, and there are really 
many unexpected places which courage will 
suggest. At Stratford-on-Avon Mr. Bodley 
solved the problem by placing the instru- 
ment over the western arch of the central 
tower. It is full of interest, and certainly if 
ever removed the building will have suffered 
no harm. Where there are transepts our 








A fourth general principle applicable to all 


difficulties may be minimised, yet | know a 
e 
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case (at Clevedon Old Church) where the 
beautiful transept, wherein Arthur Hallam is 
commemorated, is absolutely ruined by a huge 
and blatant organ, set down lesa 
the chancel, 


ee To block u 

especially if it be narrow, with an instrument 
resting on the floor and projecting from the 
wall is fatal. Even ina great church the ill effect 
of this treatment is patent as in the restored 
Abbey of Dunblane or at Boston. It must be 
remembered that few of our churches were 
built for organs, and the best we can do is a 
makeshift. If our difficulties be great they 
are diminished by having to provide for a small 
instrument, and perseverance and tact are all ! 
can prescribe, together with that resoluteness 
in defence of the old, which will carry weight 
with most of those who have charge of our 
ancient monuments. 

To remove the organ from the organ screen, 
where such exists, in order to open out a vista 
or for any practical purpose, to take down the 
rood screen (and to remove it to the Vicarage 
Hall, as I have known done) in order to open 
out the chancel, to remove the interesting steps 
of a Norfolk font, because they occupied too 
much space, are types of deeds we mention only 
to deplore. 

But to pass on to the wider question of struc- 
tural stability. First of all, see to your founda- 
tions. Remarkable although their work was 
above ground, the Medizevalists were sorry 
scampers in the matter of foundations, and they 
seemed to exercise no forethought as to the 
weight they proposed to put upon them. It 
follows that underpinning is a frequent neces- 
sity. But remember that fissures may come 
from bad bedding or bad building above 
ground as well as from bad foundations. In 
towers, bell-ringing is a frequent cause, and if 
the wall be weak from any of these causes, and 
the underpinning unnecessary, you incur much 
risk and may do much damage by attempting 
it. I have been pressed to underpin the piers 
of a church by my friends the Society because 
they were an inch or two out of the upright, 
when they certainly had never moved for Soo 
years, and an examination showed their foun- 
dations to be excellent. 

Towards such importunity my advice is to 
do nothing but look pleasant. 

But having satished yourself about the 
foundations, the next thing is to repair the 
cracks and consolidate the core of the walls. 
i need hardly mention the utility of liquid 
grout in this connection, but must warn you 
not to use fresh cement. With a little care 
and skill grout may be employed so that no 
evidences of fracture need show. Reparation 
by blue bricks is pure faddism. Why, at the 
same and for all time, display our own lack 
of skill and a building's sore? But if you will 
do so, my advice is not to commemorate it by 
a tablet. 

We have often to deal with leaning walls. 
The idea that a wall is dangerous or neces- 
sarily going to fall because it leans is an abso- 
lute, if popular, fallacy. The mechanics of the 
question are simple enough. Remove all 
lateral pressure and the wall will not fall until 
the line of the centre of gravity passes outside 
the base, If the wall be buttressed, there is a 
still greater angle of safety. Our deductions 
will therefore be :— 

1. Remove lateral roof pressure. 

2. Consolidate and if necessary spread your 
foundations. 

3. a your pone or add new ones 
ona pp eo oundation. 

4. Let rebuilding be your last resort. 

The disturbance of an ancient work and its 
architectural features by taking down and 
rebuilding is almost irreparable. Of course 
it is frequently possible to set a wall upright by 
jacks, but the operation is costly, and demands 
the greatest care if the windows or other 
architectural features are dilapidated or fragile. 

Let us pass to the repair of stonework. We 
are now upon debateable ground. A beautiful 
work of art has been erected out of a friable 
stone, or, perhaps, the pestiferous atmosphere 
created by modern civilisation has been brought 
to play upon a stone which would stand quite 
well in the purer air of barbarism. The decay 

ht has very likely added to the beauty of 
the building by softening its hard edges and 
giving, sometimes that colour, sometimes that 
romance and glamour which are associated 
with weatherworn age. The building may, 
indeed, have reached the acme of its beauty ; 
and yet the point may have been reached when 
disi will be rapid. A few and 
the touch of the mason’s chisel will 


have vanished, together with all record of the 
contours he created. Is all record of these to 
be lost for ever to posterity? If the decay is 


of | such as to endanger the stability of the struc- 


ture, is such renewal as may be necessary to 
take the form of the original, or must such 
imitative work be rigidly denied to us as a 
fraudulent proceeding ? 

The panacea for such decay as | have de- 
scribed, advocated by the Protection Society, is 
whitewash. The panacea of the restorer is, of 
course, wholesale reconstruction. 

Now, a committee of chemical experts and 
architects has been sitting for a prolonged 
period in the endeavour to discover some pro- 
cess by which the unfortunate decay in the 
stonework of Westminster Abbey may be 
arrested. 

Where such decay has taken place in stones, 
of which the chief constituent is carbonate of 
lime, and where the cause is the sulphurous 
emanations from the modern town atmosphere, 
which convert carbonate of lime into gypsum, 
a soluble substance, an arresting remedy has 
been found in Baryta- water (hydrate of Baryta) 
You may see the effect inside the chapter 
house, which has been dealt with under 
Professor Church's able direction. Unfortu. 
nately, in other places, where such a remedy 
was most needed, it proved a disappointment, 
and it is evident that it can be used only with 
the greatest circumspection. Bat the com- 
mittee’s report will be awaited with interest, 
specially if it determines for us the value of 
whitewash. If there are any of you who have 
been bitten by the craze for it, I ask you to hold 
your hand. To avoid prejudice against it, it is 
euphemistically dubbed “limewash” by its 
advocates. It appears to me in this con- 
nexion that the special glory of an ancient 
building lies in the colour and in the texture 
of surface, which time alone confers, Place a 
fresh surface—a new film over it all-—and you 
may acquire a different beauty—a new beauty 
~——but it is only at the expense of the loss of 
the old. The texture and with it the sentiment 
have gone. 

The argument is frequently used that as all 
or most old buildings were limewashed to 
make a surface for coloar painting, to rewash 
them is legitimate. But surely this becomes 
restoration in the very sense in which it should 
be most obnoxious to the anti-restorer. The 
argument assumes also that a building is in 
its most-to-be-desired form when in the ten- 
tative state of preparation for painting, that 
the glory which even the greatest builders of 
old could not give, and which time alone 
can give to architecture, is as naught to be 
regarded. The cult of whitewash on old 
buildings is clearly not to be encouraged, 
gentlemen, and there is the truth of it. I cling 
to the fifth principle I have enunciated. 

And what of the wholesale restoration ’ 
That, to my mind, is equally to be reprehended, 
and I adhere definitely to my precept No. 1. 
The stone, decayed though it be, which the 
builder laid ,there—be it blackened by soot or 
glorified wd Nature's paint~-brush—has an 
intrinsic value and interest which can be given 
to no new stone which replaces it. I will! 
never be a party to restoration for restoration’s 
sake in the abstract. And yet where structural 
necessity demands it, the refusal to make the 
best record which can be made of the ancient 
work, and the demand that something different 
which will tell its own story shall be put in 
its place, seems to me foolish and pedantic to 
a degree. Learn the true spirit of the old 
work by all the attention and assiduity you can 
command ; respect it; work in it, if so be 
unfortunately you must; make a record of 
your copy; date every stone, or insert a 
recording inscription ; but, believe me, you 
are fortanate—excepti —if your new work 
will ever be mistaken for the old, or need 
recording otherwise than by its own existence. 

The restorations which are the really sad 
ones, as they are also the most numerous, are 
those in which the keynote seems to have 
been the desire for newness; an unfeeling 
travesty of the ancient work has been 
substituted for it by some mechanician blind 
to the glory with which time has dressed it, 
ignorant of the spirit he has to deal with. It 
follows that he who is to be best trusted to 
deal with an ancient building is he who is 
most in sympathy with its spirit. The utter 
folly of ad of the engineer as re- 
storer, just because he has neither sympathy 
nor knowledge, stands + ee 
! should always myself advocate the employ- 





work of reparation, so that rashness o 
or ignorance might be curbed in thei; 
One of these should be a man who ha 

his fitness, for no monument should be 
the hands of him who has to learn his methods 
upon it. But in any case I should like to see 
constituted an authoritative committee to whom 
the younger man--and his senior, too. fo. the 
matter of that-—-might come for the resoly 
tion, free of cost, of his doubts and dis 

culties. I believe there are many wh se 
sympathies and abilities Jie in this direction 
who would willingly give their time t, 
such aduty. The organisation of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
already exists, and, with my sympathy for its 
airus and objects, | would like to have aug 
gested that body to fulfil the role. But can we 
urge confidence in a society which has not 
restrained itself in the past from {ads and 
fictions, and whose policy and procedure have 
gained a notorious reputation ? 

I must hark back to attempt an answer to the 
query as to whether we owe it as a duty t. 
posterity to preserve a record of the ancient 
detail of a decaying building otherwise than 
on paper; in other words, shall .we let al! 
features decay until all trace of detail is jost 
The time may come when the stone decay is 
such that structural renewal is a necessity. [x 
posterity then to be unable to recover the form 
if not the actuality of what once existed 
Dilapidation may be so advanced and rapid 
that either destruction or renewal stare us ir 
the face. It may be our regrettable duty to 
preserve the record in stone of the form at 
least of some small portion of each varicty 
work, where necessity demands, even at the 
expense of the immediate appearance of the 
rest, 

But you may of necessity sometimes be called 
upon to add something new to an ancien! 
edifice to take the place of what was once 
a part and parcel of its structure. Every 
remnant of a blocked-up window or doorway 
may be lost when it is wanted agai: 
on practical grounds, or a new buttress 
perhaps, may be needed to stay a tottering 
wall. Then, I say, be reserved, be scholar! 
be harmonious in what you design ; be indiv 
dual, but do not let your indivicuality be 
insane. I ask you again to observe the fifth 
principle 

Now the principles I have suggested for 
stonework apply generally to woodwork 
Destruction and decay in woodwork is chiefly 
due to the original use of sappy timber. It 
takes between thirty and forty years for sappy 
oak to disintegrate, and it is well to note that 
the decay of sap-wood is not like dry-rot 
does not injure or extend to the sound wood 
in immediate contact with itself. Old timbers 
partially decayed by sap are not to be aban- 
doned therefore for new (often pitch pine), det 
to be scarfed by sound oak, and I do not he 
tate to say that there are few ancient roofs, | 
care not how dilapidated, which could not have 
been repaired thus in sifw, that is without even 
removing the timbers to the ground, i » 
cient skill and knowledge had only bee: 
hand for the process. 

I show you herewith a view of the beautiful 
roof of Gedney, Lincolnshire. That roo! was 
in the last stages of decay and dilapidation 
The walls were pushed out and cracked in all 
directions. It was repaired without moving 4 
single timber from its place. 

I can conceive no greater stigma attaching 
to an architect than that he finds it necessity 
to replace an old roof with a new one becaue 
the old one is seriously decayed. 

Another point often contes before us tre 
dealing with an interior where modern thre: 

coat plaster work 3 in. to 1 in. thick and more, has 
smothered the contours of the walls and ove: 

ridden or absorbed the coin stones of the 
windows and other valuable features. | have 
even known a case where the not unusual 
thirteenth-century internal batter of the wa'- 
has been straightened out by plaster reaching 
a thickness of Sin. at the top and absorbing + 
stone cornice. This must come away, of course 
Obviously, the consistent anti-restoration course 
would be to put in its place something whic!) 
never existed before—to point up the ,rubbie, 
forinstance. But no, not so the Society in this 
case, and I heartily agree with it. You must 
replaster in a thin coat showing the irregu 
larities of the walling. Your coat must not be 
smoothed down with a straight-edge. My 
custom is to put it on with a float and to brush 
it over with a big, stiff, flat brush about ten 
minutes after it is > on A satisfactory texture 
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is thus secured, and in architecture it cannot be 
too often repeated, texture is all-important. 

In your windows recollect the vast import- 
ance of iron stanchions and saddle-bars, and 
on no pretext allow the ancient ones which you 
find to be done away with. The glass painter, 
with too few exceptions, is the chief sinner in 
this matter. He has done our old churches 
inestimable damage, both by most of his wares 
and his application of them. 

But the old ironwork has frequently itself 
done damage, and care must be used. If it has 
rusted in the stone, it should be temporarily 
removed, the rust filed away, and while the 
surface is bright it should be reset in cement. 
Paint it then with two good coats of red oxide 
before it has its two final coats of black, and 
it will not give trouble again, but act as a 
permanent stay to the mullions and tracery. 

Stand out as far as you can against wire pro- 
tecting guards to stained glass windows. Try 
to convince your clients of the advantage of a 
few fortuitous leads by way of repair, after the 
inroads of an all too infrequently opportune 
schoolboy's stone. If we could only get tive- 
sixths of the modern stained glass windows 
throughout the world bestoned, what a gain it 
would be to our churches, and to our peace. I 
find that old wire guards, with their suggestion 
of carpenter's Gothic, there at least not mis- 
placed, make excellent chicken runs for the 
parsonage garden. Equally objectionable is 
the plating of windows with sheets of glass 
a system which mars so conspicuously York 
Minster, and suggests so forcibly diaconal 
blindness. 

A word further of warning, and I have done 
on this head. If you find cracks in your tower, 
look to your bell-frame. A loose bell-frame is 
a too-frequent source of mischief to the tower, 
but I do not thereby readily accept the bell- 
hanger’s quite certain statement that an old 
tell-frame cannot be repaired, but must give 
way in folotonew. There are some remark- 
able ancient bell-frames in the country which 
it would be veritable vandalism to destroy 
as, for instance, the one at Pittington, near 
Durham. 

Now let us close the consideration of 
churches by briefly applying these principles 
to a hypothetical case. You are called upon to 
“ restore” (that is the invariable word used) an 
ancient church. You will, in the first place, be 
wise to ascertain the general views of your 
employers—the incumbent, the wardens, and 
probably a restoration committee. You will 
have to adapt yourself to many divergent 
circumstances. 

You may meet genuine ecclesiologists and 
antiquaries, whose knowledge of the fabric 
and its history isample and unique. To work 
with such is a genuine source of delight. 

Or you may have to do with enthusiasts in 
different degrees ; those who would make the 
building conform tothe most advanced modern 
ideas of church planning, careless how such 
requirements fitin with its past. Or there is 
the parson, full of enthusiasm and high 
purpose, who tells us his aims are “ Gothic” 
(which, I warn you, may mean a hankering 
atter somebody's ecclesiastical catalogue). In 
such case I counsel tactful agreement, with a 
silent girding on of your armour of stedfastness. 

Or again, you will too frequently meet those 
who have a merely perfunctory regard for the 
beauties and history of the building, and 
whose only idea is to make it serve at the least 
possible cost ; and finally those—comparable 
almost with the first I have mentioned—who 
will loyally do their utmost to second your 
efforts and adopt your advice. Of these, let 
me add, there are many, but never enough. 

In all cases your principles will be constant, 
but as your tactfulness in pressing them, so 
will your success be in attainment. 

_lam reminded of a charming and worthy 
vicar whose first request to me was to spare 

him from “twaddle” about the history of his 
church. He cared not for history, all he 
wanted was to make it stable and useful, at the 
least cost. I believe I satisfied his demands in 
every particular. I took care to observe the 
historical demands made upon me also, for 
they happened to be the key of the situation, 
and I am told that he now poses as the local 
archxologist and expounds the history of his 
church to interested visitors. 

Now, I assume, of course, your accurate 
general knowledge of dates. You will search 
out cautiously and stedfastly the growth 
of the building from its earliest days, not only 
the main dates, which are probably easy 


Observe, first of all, the plinths ; look carefully 
at their junctions in internal angles and their 
respective levels. You may find nave and 
chancel relatively of the same date, but the 
plinth junction may tell you which was erected 
first. Kemember always that the doing away 
with, or the renewal of, a single stone in such 
a position may wipe out for ever the evidences 
of the building's development. Then look 
carefully for any straight joints in walls, which 
point with certainty to a change of plan, and 
note very exactly any differences of masonry 
Then see if the windows are original or subse- 
quent insertions. Our forefathers were skilful, 
indeed, at these insertions, whether of windows 
or whole arcades, and your most careful 
scrutiny will sometimes be wanted. Discover 
also old levels of floors and of ground. In 
excavating for the latter look for any pieces of 
old leaded glass. I once discovered the 
missing link of a curious and interesting 
traceried window by the form of glass of an 
aperture buried in the earth opposite the 
window, which had been partially destroyed 
and built up. These are a few cursory ideas 
upon what may seem small, but are fertile 
sources of great help in the development of a 
preservation scheme. 

By a careful examination of roof timbers I 
have seen the recovery, without the slightest 
doubt, of the whole form of an intricate roof 
of varying dates, and nearly all its parts, which 
had been mixed up indiscriminately in an 
cighteenth-century reconstruction, of quite a 
different form. 

Be careful of pitfalls. Remember that you 
may not have been the first called upento work 
your wll npon the building. There were 
restorers even in the early centuries, and many 
a history has been wiped out by endeavouring 
to make subsequent restorations into original 
works. 

I know of two curious columns in a fine 
church which, differing from the rest of an 
obvious Norman arcade, are fondly regarded 
and honoured locally as the last remnant of the 
Anglo-Saxon fabric They are clever inser- 
tions of the fifteenth century. Difficult eluci- 
dation will often be overcome by a recognition 
of subsequent change 

Then you have the difficulty to face—what 
builder are you to employ Almost to a cer- 
tainty your committee will want competition 
among local firms. Now it is one of the mis- 
fortunes of modern methods that the architect 
cannot spend his whole time upon each of 
his works. We have to accept that inevitable 
difficulty. And he has perforce to do his work 
through the fingers of the artisan. In the 
country the local builder builds cottages, 
repairs the squire’s mansion, and executes the 
periodical dilapidations at the parsonage, 
and generally does the odd jobbing of the 
district, with some drainage thrown in. I 
respect him and like to employ him in his own 
line. Where can he and his men gain the 
intricate knowledge to tackle the historical 
preservation of an ancient edince, where 
tenderness and knowledge in every touch are 
essential ? There are fortunately, though few 
and far between, builders who have made such 
work a hobby and brought up intelligent fore 
men and workmen to be experts in it. To 
such I acknowledge my indebtedness. Your 
business is to find such, to meet him on the 
spot, and arrange with him a fair price for the 
work. The damage which has been done 
absolutely irreparable—to our churches, by 
turning on the local builder and undertaker, 
even if he be the churchwarden, is immense. 
With the soundest views and best endeavours 
and instructions, the architect cannot cope 
with the ordinary workman's intrinsic 
ignorance. 

Here is one of the many pitfalls. I pray you 
take warning and avoid. Competition in such 
work is pure madness. 

But having completed your difficult under- 
undertaking and preserved your fabric in 3 
thoroughly reverent spirit, you are called upon 
to advise as to its furnishings. [Tet me beg of 
you another form of preservation. Preserve 
it from the garish tile floor, the meretricious 
brass lectern and all the blatant brasswork, 
the cathedral glass in varied tints, the pitch 
pine stalls and seats, and all those other ele- 
ments of the taste which have distinguished 
the Victorian era, and are the shame of the ace 
of church restoration. Preserve it also, or do 
all you can to persuade those in authority to 
preserve it, from the wiles and wares of the 
church furnisher and the indifferent glass 





enough, but its gradual growth and change. 


painter—specially such as he from Munich— 


you not recognise the difficulty of your task ? 

The general tenour of what I have said will 
apply to the second class of buildings. 

I have already referred to the restoration to 
use of the ruined Abbey of Dunblane. This 
was a very exceptional case, and I cannot say 
that the resuit altogether makes one anxious of 
repeating the process in other possible cases. 
At the same time I hardly think it can be said 
that such work is to be deprecated altogether, 
if itbe done with reserve and if it tends to 
the permanent preservation of the building. 
The danger comes if there be an inordinate 
and too likely desire to make all too spick and 
span, and to replace weather-worn stones, 
which may still be stable enough, with new, 
in the desire for neatness. The lovely colour 
the arcades have gained at Dunblane by 
exposure, give them a beauty they could never 
have otherwise acquired, and the architect has 
shown great judgment in leaving them 
severely alone. 

In the adaptation of old buildings, other than 
churches, there is generally still greater 
temptation to interfere with their antiquity in 
favour of modern comforts. I know an 
antiquary whose delight is to preserve ancient 
and dilapidated cottages from final ruin, and 
to make them once more serviceable for human 
needs ; and it is surprising how well this can 
be done, and how simply and inexpensively, 
where the taste is at hand. Such work can, I 
fear, only be done for love, but I trust none of 
you will shirk it for love if it comes in your 
way. . 
This brings me to the third and !ast class of 
buildings. Ruins to be preserved as ruins. 

I have reserved till now the sixth principle 
-the destruction of ivy. 

Of course I shall be told that I am advo. 
cating the destruction of the picturesque, but 
itis not so. Quite apart from the destructive 
qualities of ivy—the entire concealment ci 
architecture by any evergreen growth is 
merely the rendering of it valueless. It might 
as well be a rough brick wail, and any beauty 
such a combination possesses belongs to the 
ivy and not to the architecture. 

One is reminded of the seer of Brantwood's 
words—*‘' The artist who looks to the stem of 
the ivy instead of the shaft of the pillar is 
carrying out in more daring freedom the 
debased sculptor’s choice of the hair instead cf 
the countenance.” For the artist you may sub- 
stitute the general lover of the picturesque and 
of antiquity, who is horrified when the para- 
sitical growth has to give way to the exposure 
nd preservation of its victim. 

Of course, in the early days after ivy destruc- 
tion your building looks bare and unciad. but 
take heart and counsel. Nature has provided 
a most happy substitute, which is as harmless 
as it is beautiful. You may plant anrfelopsis 
veiicha: to any extent, the lovely light-nearted 
and fickle but always tender sister of the stern 
and solemn ivy. After two or three years of 
patient tending and watching the growth ofa 
plant which has tested and likes its situation 
is almost phenomenal. You have the lovely 
daintiness of the spring leaves, the richness of 
the summer green, and the glory of the autumn 
sunsets. And when the glory has departed, 
all your architecture is revealed again, with 
the slender tendrils only adding texture to the 
walls 

At the highly interesting church of West- 
well, near Ashford in Kent, a church where 
the thirteenth century groining is done in 
concrete, this lovely creeper has been per- 
mitted to grow over the window glass, which 
it loves to do. The glass is fortunately trans- 
parent. The ctiect 1s more beautiful than any 
modern glass painter has ever conceived, and 
the contrast between Nature's handiwork in 
glass-painting and that of man in the east 
window, which alone is dight with unhapry 
saints, is striking indeed. 

i commend it to you. 

First, then, in the protection of a ruin, get 
rid of your ivv. The thick stems should be 
cut at about 3 ft. distances and dressed with 
corrosive sublimate or any strong destructive 
chemical. The ivy must not be torn down 
from the face of the wail until it has lost its 
power of clinging, and should then be most 
carefully removed by the aid of scaffolding, 
and what is still more important, the aid of 
tender-handed and careful workmen. 

You will find frequently great ivy stems 
growing in the very centre of the walls, dis- 
turbing the core and pressing out the ashlar. 
There is no other course but to take out a stone 
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round the ruin, and can hardly be displaced 
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imes most difficult to and | can 

ly recommend the ample use of scaffolding 

shoring. I have known cases where the 

of the ivy meant necessarily the 

destruction of a feature, such asa pillar. 

In that case alone the parasite must be allowed 

to stay and continue to sustain its victim until 

its life is lived. Posterity must then deal with 
it as best it may. 

Obviously the most important duty is to pro- 
tect roofiess walls from the inroads of rain and 
frost. The method adopted at Kirkstall was to 
carry the irregular walls up to more or less the 
same level and cope with flat stones, slightly 
weathered. This, no doubt, is practically 
effectual if the coping stone is good. But the 
sacrifice is very great. The building loses its 

icturesque claim as a ruin, and becomes 
‘ormal at once. I cannot see that so drastic a 
treatment is necessary. It is quite possible to 
remove the soil and vegetation from the rough 
wall tops, and grout them in with cement, 
leaving their irregular contour, and it is only 
———— to provide for carrying oft the rain 
with fairly even distribution. A careful work- 
man can do this ander careful direction. 

There are those who are fearful of the use 
of cement in connexion with old wails. Its 
—— consists in its improper use. [It must 
be of the best quality and must be well aired 
before use, and not used too strong. 

The grouting in of cracks with cement, and 
if necessary the pointing with cement, can 
also be accomplished with no damage to the 
hoary antiquity of a ruin. 

In pointing, the generally earthy matter 
must be well raked out, and the cement kept 
well back from the face. This can be done by 
means of a stick. Our forefathers were gene- 
rally alive to the advantages of a sufficiently 
wide joint to allow of this. 

We come now to the difficult point of the 
treatment of reconstructions of an ancient 
building, necessary for its proper sustenance. 

Occasions arise where it is absolutely neces- 
sary to reconstruct part of an arcade, an arch, 
or a buttress, or perhaps a vault, or some 
tracery. It appears to be an accepted prin- 
ciple, even by our keenest historic friends, that 
where old stones exist and their approximate 
position is known, they may be put back— 
reused. But the doctrine has been put for- 
ward and acted upon, that, although you may 
build part of a feature with its old stones, you 
may not add to their number by new stones to 
the same section. A system has been adopted 
of cutting such added mouldings to an appre- 
ciably different section ; for instance, at Kirk- 
stall rounds or beads or bowtels are cut into 
facets. The principles adopted are not easily 
read. Apparently old square forms may be 
replaced by new square forms. Large rounds 
must be replaced by facets or chamfers, but 
small beads may be sometimes the same as the 
old, and sometimes cut into facets. 

Now I do not hold with this system. I pro- 
test strongly against it, for I believe it to be 
false in logic, as it is injurious in effect. 

The architecture of the building is ruined by 
the frittering away of its artistic forms in 
facets. To the uninstructed beholder, when 
the time has come for the new stone to weather 
as the old, the difference will mean nothing, 
but the artist's eye will be always offended. fi 
you are afraid of falsifying history, there are 
two courses. Either rebuild in rough hewn 
masonry, which will tell its tale, or copy the 
old as nearly as you can, but put a mark or 
date on each stone if you will leave some im- 
perishable record of your work. It is easy 
enough. And believe me, when the time 
comes—as it will come—that enlightened views 
on these subjects have prevailed and are 
general, if you act thus, generations to come 
will not laugh in their sieeve at you. 

Kirkstall Abbey furnishes an instance where 
the preservation of one of the most interesting 
ruins has been attempted in a thoroughly 
scientific spirit by an architect and antiquary 
who holds a foremost place in his own depart- 
ment. The first process was, of course, to clear 
away all ivy and other parasites, which made 


the ruin one of the most pictorially beautiful. | hope 


Following this came the structural su of 
shaky parts, and the exclusion of eel fous 


the walls and groins, where such existed. 
do not allude here to the excavations of heaped- 
up earth, which is a purely antiquarian pursuit, 
and ought to be und en as a matter 
course in connexion with work of preserva- 
tion. 

The process of protecting the walls trom the 
weather has been, as already.said, to carry them 
up in rough mason's work to a more or less 
continuous level, and cope them with a flat 

ing. 

ae architectural features, such as the ex- 
ternal arches of the dorter windows, have been 
met with in the process, these have been rebuilt 
with narrow slabs of stone, so as not to be 
mistaken for ancient work. There is, however, 
one case where an old arch has been restored 
in its old form with new stone. 

I have already spoken of the facetted shafts 
and arch moulds, where it has been necessary 
to renew them. 

The carriage of the southern and part of the 
eastern side, all that remained, of the shaky 
central tower, was the crux. The north-west 
tower pier and the nave arcade pier adjoining 
had fallen, and, of course, the north and west 
tower arches with them. 

The south-west tower pier had sunk, and 
the foundation was evidently insecure. 

Mr. Micklethwaite completes the disjointed 
nave, and with it the north tower arch, using 
facetted forms where old stones are not to 
hand. To assist the south-west tower pier he 
builds up the easternmost arch of the south 
nave arcade and the adjoining aisle arch, and 
to support the broken end of the tower adopts 
the bold expedient of erecting a detached pier 
adjoining the south-west tower pier. This new 
pier is an oblong block of dressed masonry 
with chamfered edges, merging in a very 
architectural manner into the upper portion 
of the stracture. 

Now this is thoroughly courageous work, 
and all courage demands respect. 

I could wish it had been possible to secure 
the foundation of the south-west tower pier 
{as would have been done if the building had 
been still in use), and thus allow the western 
tower arch to be thrown across as the northern 
one has been. Certainly the total result would 
have been more pleasing, and the security 
greater. I fancy, too, that Mr. Micklethwaite 
will readily subscribe to my sentiment, “ Don't 
build such a pier if you can help it." I must 
add my personal opinion that if such a pier 
is essential, let it be in rough-hewn masonry. 

My view also shows the skeleton tracery 
introduced into the belfry. This, I think, will 
be an eyesore for all time. I had rather have 
seen some rough masonry erected to do the 
work of catching up the overhanging arched 
fragment, or a proper reconstruction of the 
ancient window—duly recorded as modern, of 
course, 

The effect of the method of wall coping is 
best seen by the view of the east end of the 
chapter-house. I confess I have my doubts 
whether so disfiguring a treatment can be 
justified by any practical or archeological 
necessity of avoiding counterfeits. It offends 
against my fifth principle sorely. 

Let me turn now to Bayham Abbey, where a 
similar but much simpler problem had to be 
faced. Here the endeavour was to preserve 
and protect the building as far as could be 
without altering its form in any way. Bayham 
is a Premonstratensian structure of singularly 
interesting plan and character, The ruins— 
and, I may add, the ivy—had reached such a 
point that great havoc had befallen during the 
last two or three years, when the owner, Lord 
Camden, alarmed by the recent collapse of a 
great part of the last remnant of the interesting 
choir clerestory, came to the rescue and 
determined to make the remainder safe. 

The ivy, of course, was first dealt with, as I 
have already described, but the growth was 
such that this was no easy alfair. Some huge 
dead branches were ready at any time to bring 
portions of the structure with them. The roots 
had grown in the very centre of some of the 
walls and pressed out the ashlar on both faces, 
One new buttress had to be built to sustain the 
tottering nave. This was done with rough 
masonry, and rough masonry was used similarly 
to support a large overhanging piece of wail 
in the south he tops of the walls 
were grouted in, the fissures made good, and 
the pointing executed as I have bed. 
Lastly, ampelopsis has been planted, and | 
in three or four years, only those who 
actually know what Lord Camden has done 





will be aware that any hand but Nature’s has 
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been at work. Nevertheless, I believe the ruin 


i = for centuries. 
fy ye.: fet me say, never protect groining 


in ruins with a wooden weather roos 
Ruins are naturally neglected, and such a pooj 
wants attention from time to time. Ii left alone 
it decays and becomes an additional weakness 
instead of a protection. Use always permanent 
materials. 

Gentlemen, the subject I have ventured to 
bring before you is not less dificult because 
barely two minds think alike upon it, and | can 
but hope that my views will receive their meed 
of criticism, But I hope, too, it will be kindly, 
and will give me the credit of pressing before 
all else upon the keen restorer the doctrine of 
“hands off,” of recognising an actual as well as 
a sentimental beauty in time-worn and time. 
honoured antiquity, and of using my utmost 
endeavours to preserve what can be wiped out 
in an hour, and, like Humpty Dumpty, never 
picked up again. 

But I must draw to a close. You may think 
that what I have said is elementary, and re. 
minds you only of much that vou have, or 
would have, thought out for yourselves. So 
far as you disagree with the methods | advo. 
cate, I hope that you will at least admit that 
they are logical and, above all, free from fads, 
The last man who should be cntrusted with 
the care or preservation of our ancient monu- 
ments, is the man of fads. The great heritage 
committed to our keeping belongs to a higher 
plane and demands a broader view than lies 
within his horizon. 





Mr. Carée also read some remarks from Pro- 
fessors Church and Jackson as to the use oj 
limewash for preserving stonework 

Professor Church wrote that his present 
conviction was that neither limewashing no 
whitewashing was mechanically, chemica 
or artistically an appropriate treatment for 
surface of decayed stonework possessing 
architectural merit. Some method was re- 
quired which would involve no tendency to 
hide, to encrust, and finally, to bring down the 
rotten superficial layer. The preparation to be 
used should reconstitute, so far as possible, the 
cementing material of the original stone with- 
out greatly changing its aspect. It should be 
penetrative, of casy application, and should 
prevent further decay. Limewash possessed 
one merit only—so long as it adhered to the 
surface hostile agencies were thwarted. Bat 
it possessed scarcely any penetrative power 
it did not appreciably reconstitute the cement 
of the injured stone and it did not stop internal 
mischief. 

Professor Herbert Jackson wrote :—‘ [he 
application of limewash to decaying stone 
work undoubtedly tends to retard the decay! 
a certain extent. This is true both of sand 
stones and limestones which have deen 
affected by sulphuric acid present in the atmo- 
sphere of towns... . There are, however, 
reasons why the application of limewash |s 
restricted in usefulness. One is the dificuity 
of obtaining an adherent coating, with the 
result that unsuspected mischief goes on uncer 
the limewash, and is not perceived unti! it has 
proceeded far enough to cause large pieces of 
the stonework to become detached together 
with the loosely adhering flakes of limewash. 
This difficulty may to some extent be overcome 
by using the limewash in the form of a very 
thin milk of lime and applying it two or three 
times in this weak state... . Another reson 
why limewash fails to act in a very satisfactory 
manner is to be found in the properties of the 
compound formed — action of sulphuric 
acid upon the lime. This compound (calcium 
sulphate) is sufficiently soluble in water 
allow of its migration under the influence of 
drainage and of its consequent accumulation 
in parts of the stone which are in a position t> 
receive such drainage. . In many cases 
this action has been proved to have been ch 
siderable, and to have been the cause of mus! 
damage. Notwithstanding the disadvantages 
connected with the use of limewash it 15 pro 
bably next to baryta water... .” 


lly 
the 





Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., in proposing 4 
vote of thanks to Mr. Care, said the paper was 
a most exhaustive one, and no one could have 
dealt with the subject more authoritatively, oF 
more eously, than Mr, Carbe had done 
Mr. Carve began by a quotation from Jobn 
Raskin, who was the great anti-restorer 0! his 
time, as well as a great lover of architecture, 
expecially of old work. One of the greatest 
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was that John Ruskin chose that society before 
whom (in 1857) to read his paper on the 
“Influence of Imagination in Architecture,” 
and he could imagine no greater treat than to 
have been present on that occasion and have 
heard that grand old man read that paper. 
Every member of the Association ought not 
only to read it, but to know it by heart, and it 

often occurred to him that if ever the 
Association were hard up for a paper it would 
give much pleasure and profit to have Ruskin's 
paper read again. In all that was said in that 
paper John Ruskin was cnunciating the 
principles dealt with by Mr. Carce, that any 
one who touched an old building must do 
it only for love, and that any one who touched 
an old building must, or should, entirely efface 
himself. Those were two necessary con- 
ditions. Mr. Ruskin said in his paper, if you 
put money before your art, it is all over with 
you ; if you put fame before your art, it is all 
over with you ; if you put position before your 
art, it is all over with you ; and certainly any 
one who attempts to do any of these things in 


dealing with old buildings, it was all over 
with them. He thought that though perhaps 


they had to blame themselves, and much 
as no doubt criticism of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings was correct, 
yet in comparison with the wholesale devasta- 
tion which had taken place in France and 
Germany and other countries, we had come 
out of the necessary ordeal of restora- 
tion more satisfactorily than those countries. 
No one in dealing with this subject could 

avoid referring to the Society for the Protec 
tion of Ancient Buildings and referring with 
sympathy, as Mr. Caribe very properly did. 
All must sympathise with the objects with 
which the Society was started. There was an 
old saying that you cannot make an omelette 
without breaking eggs, and so work of this 
kind could not be done without a certain 
amount of disturbance. Many of them 
thought that the Society broke more eggs than 
was necessary, especially in its early days, bat 
they must at the same time recognise the 
great work which the Society set out to do, and 
the use which a great deal of its effort had 
been, though they migtt regret the precise 
form which their action often took. He had 
seen great many of the leaflets issucd by 
the Society, some of which were good and 
expressive—though of course a little exag- 
gerated, as leafiets generally were. With 
regard to whitewash and limewash, he thought 
it could not be seriously intended to white- 
wash Westminster Abbey. If that were done 
he believed there would be a revolution, for 
no one in England who cared for architec- 
ture would tolerate that. He could not under- 
stand it; he had heard of a man building a 
church and then whitewashing it—whether it 
was because he did not like the mouldings, 
and wished to soften them down, he did not 
know-—but he could understand that being 
done, but he could not think of Westminster 
Abbey, or any beautiful building, being treated 
in that way. With Mr. Carée’s proposition, 
1. to efface their own work in restoration, 
they must all agree. He knew a church which 
was restored some years ago, and when 
subsequently visited by an American, said 
as he left the building, “Well, I guess 
you will be restoring this old church before 
long. I hope you won't be spoiling it.’ 
As to modern additions to a building, it 
seemed to him that they must face the fact 
that if a church was too small owing to the 
increase of inhabitants of a district, and addi- 
tional accommodation had to be provided, the 
church ought to be enlarged. He was not sure, 
but he thought the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings suggested that the right 
thing to do was to leave the old church un 
altered, and build another not far off. That was 
not a practical suggestion. To begin with, an 
unoccupied building went to ruin more quickly 
than an occupied one, and in country districts, 
where it was often difficult to keep up one 
church, it would be quite impossible to keep up 
two, In this case he thought the building 
should be enlarged, but that there should be 
obvious evidence that the addition was an 
regres of the day. As to organs, he thought 
_ organs in churches were growing out of 
= reason. Organists should be put under a 
sate curb, for they came into a church and 
bel they must have the big swell here and the 
be on there, and a small chancel was soon 
a wed up by the organ. A good organ was 
ne thing in a church, but too often it was 
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often entirely destroyed. Mr. Carie made an 
interesting point about the levels of churches 
and altars, this was often a difficult point, 
because the level of the altar was often insisted 
upon, and the lowness of the window was 
a difficulty. He thought the best way to 
get over it was to advance the altar and so 
raise it and the reredos independently of 
the east window altogether. As to Bayham 
Abbey, some years ago one of the arches of 
the gateway fell down, and he was asked to 
advise as to what should be done. He made a 
report, and in listening that evening to what 
had been done at Bayham (which he had not 
seen since its repair), he found that almost pre- 
cisely what he thought at the time ought to be 
done had been carried out. He was delighted 
that the building, which was one of the most 
interesting in England, and the situation and 
surroundings of which were most beautifal, 
had been repaired in such an able way, and 
that what was proper and reasonable and best 
had been done to put the building in such a 
state as to make it last for centuries. 

Mr. Thackeray Turner said he had listened 
to the paper with great pleasure, for he agreed 
with most that had been said by the lecturer. 
As to the little gibe about his or somebody's 
spelling on certain tablets, the reference was a 
little cryptic. As to the methods and state- 
ments of his Socicty, Mr. Carde made a special 
point as to the necessity of architects, in dealing 
with ancient buildings, suppressing themselves. 
That was a difficult thing to do, but it was 
much more difficult for the secretary of a 
society with objects like those of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings to 
write a letter which is pleasing, and to put 
hostile views so as not to give offence ; it wasa 
most difficult, often an impossible task, for 
people easily took otience when they did not 
want views and advice. Mr, Care had made 
two specific criticisms against the Society, viz., 
that the Society was responsible for advocating 
the use of whitewash, and also that it 
advocated the use of blue bricks in the 
interior of buildings. As tothe blue bricks, he 
thought they were justified in trying to 
preserve a building without interfering with 
the external aspect of it. If thev had to touch 
the face of a building in repairing it there 
must be a loss, for they could not touch an 
ancient building without a loss to it; but 
when repair was necessary they could 
strengthen the building by taking out portions 
of the interior rubble work and putting a 
material in its place which would bond in 
with the outside face of the wall ; they would 
only lose some of the rubble, and if the 
building inside had a plaster face they would, 
in order to deal with the rubble and retain the 
front, only have to remove that plaster, which 
could be replaced. He admitted it was an 
evil to have to do this, but he thought it was 
a necessary evil. He did not think it mattered 
what material was used in this work, for it 
did not show, but blue bricks were convenient 
things to use, for where cement was used 
it adhered to them firmly, besides which 
the bricks did not absorb the water in the 
cement, and as it was desirable for the 
cement to set slowly that was an important 


matter. The blue brick was non-absorbent, 
and so the water did not quickly leave 
the cement used, which had a _ chance 


of setting slowly. Mr. Carve advocated the use 
of cement on the top of walls. He (the 
speaker) had a great antipathy to that, though 
he admitted that used properly it was a useful 
material, but the difficulty was to get it 
properly used. Mr. Carce seemed to think 
that it was possible to repair cracks and fissures 
with grouting. His (the speaker's) experience 
was that grouting would go down a very little 
way indeed. He had seen a wall which had 
been grouted pulled to pieces, and it was dis- 
appointing to see what a little way the grout- 
ing had gone. The process of repairing 
interior walls with blue bricks had for its 
definite object the getting over the difficulty of 
grouting. The bond could be put in and they 
could grout down to that level. As to the use 
of whitewash, he thought the reports of Pro- 
fessors Church and Jackson were not so un- 
{favourable as to lead them to discard the use of 
whitewash. He did not want to whitewash 
every building, and “ white ’-wash need not be 
used at all ; it could be coloured. His Society 
considered it a lesser evil to white-—or 
colour —wash a building than to let it 
go on decaying. It was the sulphur in town 





introduced more for the display of the organist 





atmosphere which destroyed buildings, and if 


than for the good of the architecture, which it ‘a coat of lime was put on, the stonework was 


protected, and when necessary a fresh coat 
of limewash could be put on. It seemed 
wiser to do that than to let the building go, 
and after all whitewash could be remov 
if desired. It seemed unfair to posterity 
to let fine buildings which were decayin 
alone, and we ought to do what we cou 
to preserve them. The experiments being 
carried out by Professor Church for the Society 
were not resulting quite as hopefully as they 
wished, but the work at Westminster Abbey 
had been a great success. He thought Mr. 
Carée was mistaken in saying that Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite was responsible for the work at the 
western towers of the Abbey. Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite was not doing that work, and was in 
no way responsible,and it was a matter of 
annoyance to him that he was credited with it 
—probably because he did not sympathise 
with the work. 

Professor Beresford Pite said he had much 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Caroe for a most interesting and instructive 
paper. He was a little in doubt whether the 
Association was the right body before which 
such a paper should have been read, because it 
was doubtful whether members of the Associa- 
tion would ever be likely to have old buildings 
to deal with, as old buildings became fewer 
and fewer. The paper had brought home to 
him very forcibly the fact that the restoration 
of ancient buildings was a highly-specialised 
matter—a matter which, in his opinion, did not 
belong to the work of an architect. It no more 
belonged to an architect than did the cultivation 
of young trees belong to the work of the wood. 
cutter. There was a fascination about building 
—abour? bricks, and the smell of mortar and 
new timber—which was akin to the feeling 
that some statesmen and others had for cutting 
down trees: some wanted to plant, others 
cut down. When a young man he knew a 
country gentleman who bought a beautiful 
growing wood of over Ioo acres, right in the 
middie of which he intended to build his 
house. The house was set out, and the owner, 
who was shown the amount of clearance he 
ought to make, began to cut down the trees 
himself, and by the time the house was finished 
he had made a skinny avenue here and there, 
but had destroyed the wood. That gentleman 
suffered from the curse of cutting down. Much 
the same fever took possession of a man when 
he had to deal with an old building, for once 
they began pulling it about there seemed to be 
no end to what was done. Architects were 
very liable to suffer from a craving to do new 
work—properly so, in a way. Mr. Caréde said 
they were not to be insane. Well, he (the 
speaker) ventured to say there was insanity in 
that, for how could a man know that he was 
not insane? A man had only his brain to 
tell him, and, if insane, how was he to know? 
It was much the same with another of Mr. 
Carie’s principles, ic. “efface yourself!” 
The only way to efface oneself was, in the 
case of a restoration, to let the whole 
thing alone, and, if the work were in the 
country, to take the next train back to London. 
Therefore, between inviting a man not to be 
insane and telling him to efface himself, they 
were putting him in an altogether hopeless 
position in regard to restoration, and the best 
thing would be for the architect to let it alone. 
Would it not be better to hand over all the old 
buildings in the country that needed repair to 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings? He made the suggestion quite 
seriously, for he had no doubt that this matter 
of the repair of ancient buildings must be 
separated as a doctrine and as an art from the 
art of building and designing. The two 
streams of thought and action came into con- 
flict, and it was very difficult to combine them. 
There was the highly conservative element— 
the lover of history and antiquity, and the lover 
of that “ surface” to which Mr. Turner had 
referred, though it seemed to him that our love 
of ancient buildings ought to be due toa little 
more than the love of their skin. The masonry 
wall from back to front was as much 4 
matter of historical or antiquarian interest as 
the surface of the wall. and that ought not to 
be overlooked. It seemed to him that the 
antiquarian and historical element were very 
strong, and were contrary to the other ery 
_the element with which the architect had to 
deal—the practical element, and it was absurd 
to oppose practical requirements and put them 
in the background. The architect was not 
called in for that parpose, but to give effect to 
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he would then, indeed, efface himself, and he 
might consult with his friends whether he was 
insane or not. The position of an architect 
valled in to see to an ancient building was a very 
anomalous one owing to this contrast and the 
difficulty which existed between the antiquarian 
and the ressive elements, and it seemed to 
be a chronic difficulty. The repair and pre- 
servation of an old building was one thing, 
and the alteration of it and the addition of new 
work to it was another, and when both had to 
be done in the same operation and by one and 
the same man for the same employer the 
difficulty was very great. He was fall of 
admiration of Mr. Carde’s unstinted zeal in the 
matter of the roof of Gedney Church and in 
the repair of its walls ; that was an evidence 
of a keen and careful study, and an intellectual 
grasp of the subject. But take the case of a 
man who had been called in to build a chapel 
or addition to a building, or something which 
was to be an integral part of it—to say that he 
was not to design it as something distinct and 
in defiance of everything historical, was asking 
him not to be essentially practical and modern. 
The treatment of ancient buildings was 
becoming increasingly a matter for experts, 
and the antiquarian and historical elements 
were so important that they were almost 
impossible toa man who should be eminently 
practical and courageously self-assertive. As 
to the work at Westminster Abbey, he had 
already understood that Mr. Micklethwaite was 
not responsible for it: the work was in con- 
tinuation of something done before he was 
consulted, and he (the speaker) regretted it. 
He would rather see the decayed work there, 
which did not affect the structure, than such 
pedantic restoration work —nineteenth-century 
tracery, for instance, done fifteenth-century 
way, for that was what it amounted to. In 
regard to old buildings, it was vital to the 
architectural student not only to study the form 
but the technique of the work to get to love 
the building for the way in which it was built 
—for the way in which the materials were 
handled. One never need be afraid of modern 
work being mistaken for old, for modern 
masons did not work their stones as the 
thirteenth-certury masons, for instance, did, and 
if one began to dissect a wall and looked at 
a section, there was no mistaking its 
character or the habit of the men who built it, 
for that was written in the work for those who 
had eyes to see. With eyes to see how work 
developed, one got a wonderful key to the date 
of medizeval work, and this work could not be 
imitated, for modern masons would not repeat 
the work that the old masons did. They would 
now probably use machinery for working the 
masonry at Kirkstall, for instance. As to lime- 
wash, and whether there was any merit in it, 
he knew a mason or two who insisted that in 
London limewater applied to the softer class 
of building stones rendered them much more 
serviceable. As to the dressing of stone, there 
seemed nothing more absurd, and there was 
nothing more irritating, to his mind, than to 
see Norman restorations—he had Southwell 
Minster in his mind—where all the old feeling 
was lost sight of and forgotten, or undiscerned, 
and where modern masons, under the direction 
of architects, had cut zigzags and chevrons 
and ornaments of that sort ali round the arches 
just as if they were Norman workmen doing 
the best they could, and employing the highest 
forms of art known to them with the greatest 
possible skill, That was a stupid practice, 
which no words were possible to denounce. 
As to the use of Ampelopss Veitchii, it was 
delightful to find it suddenly introduced as the 
friend of our ruins. 

The Chairman, in putting the yote of thanks, 
said the paper must be of great*interest to ali 
of them, for they all took an interest more or 
less in our old buildings and their restoration. 
The more they came into contact with old 
work the more regret most of them would feel 
at having to do anything tu them, and the more 
carefully they would carry out the work when 
the work was necessary. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, and a vote of thanks having, on the 
motion of the Chairman, been passed to Mr, 
F. R. Taylor for making the lantern slides 
which had been shown, and to Mr. E. W. M. 
Wonnacott for operating the lantern, 

Mr. Carte, in reply, said he should like to 
add his thanks to those two gentlemen, and 
also to Mr. Cubitt who obtained the photo. 

graphs and made the slides in connexion with 
Gedney Church. As to Mr. Turner, he had 
no intention of accusing him of misspelling 
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but he might mention that he had in 
his mind a tablet which he knew had been 
erected ander the a gis of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings. It related 
how a certain tower was built in such and 
such a year, and how that in consequence of a 
defective bell frame and the ringing of the bells 
it began to tumble dowa, and how, under the 
direction of the Society, it was rebuilt in blue 
brick within 1o ft. of the “botom.” As to Mr. 
Turner's reference to the use of blue bricks in 
the interiors of walls, he (the speaker) had 
especially referred to their use in the repair of 
cracks and fissures on the outside walls, Grout, 
if properly used, would run down about § ft, 
but it was not safe to trust to it going down 
more than 3 ft. He once had the satisfaction 
of running in 20 tons of cement into the walls 
of a tower, and after that he felt it could not 
be said that grout could not be got to pene- 
trate. The effect of ringing on a church tower 
was often very curious, and there were what 
were called ringing cracks. The effect of 
ringing in the case of an ashlar building, with 
a loose core inside the walls, was to make the 
inside walis settle down and the outside walls 
to stay, and, all the weight thus coming on 
the outside walls, they began to crack. ‘3 to 
the work at the tower of Westminster Abbey, 
Mr. Micklethwaite told him he was restoring it 
and that, as he was using Portland stone, he 
objected to Mr. Pearson's work next door be- 
cause it was in Chilmark stone. He did not 
agree with Professor Pite as to that work, and he 
thought that Mr. Micklethwaite was doing the 
only possible thing in the circumstances. It 
might be unfortunate, but it was necessary 
and the treatment was right. If Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite, however, had restored the stonework 
in blue brick, he would have been doing a 
thing we could not tolerate. He (the speaker) 
did not think he had said they were not to be 
practical. He was sorry he had not stated that 
they ought to be practical. It seemed to him 
that the sustenation of an old building and the 
retention, for instance, of its roof timbers 
without taking them down, and the dealing 
with structural necessities without destroying 
the appearance of the building, were things 
which no one but an architect could tackle— 
the mere antiquary could not, and the restora- 
tions of the antiquary were generally most 
futile affairs, What was necessary was a man 
who possessed the structural knowledge and 
ability which Ruskin referred to as being 
inseparable from the artistic side of design. 
The greatest designers were constructors, and 
a constructor was necessary in these works. 
He had said: “be individual,” and he meant 
be individual when called upon to design new 
work altached to old. By all means be indi- 
vidual, but be that in such a way as would be 
in harmony with the other work and not out of 
harmony. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on the 25th inst., when 
Mr. E. A. Geuning will read a paper on 
“ Arbitrations.”’ 

The meeting then terminated. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 
V.—ELECTRA HOUSE, FINSBURY PAVEMENT. 


Ow Saturday, April 12, the filth visit of the 
Session was made to the new offices of the 
Eastern Telegraph Company, Electra House, 
Finsbary-pavement. Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., 
the architect, kindly met the members, a large 
number of whom were present, and thoroughly 
explained the many and varied points of 
interest. 

The building stands at the corner of West- 
street and Finsbury-pavement, and Mr, Belcher 
has again shown that business premises can be 
designed to fulfil all the conditions required by 
the exigencies of modern commercial life, 
combining at the same time architectural 
greatness with the impress of their own par- 
ticular individuality. 

The never-failing mystery of the electric 
telegraph, its wonderfal uses and possibilities, 
and its intimate relations with our lives, have 
been finely indicated by the work of Mr, 
George Frampton, Mr. Goscombe John, A.R.A., 
Mr. Alfred Drury, and Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, all 
of whom have worked on the central portion 
of the Finsbury Pavement facade. The great 
semicircalar window also, over the entrance 





doorway, is filléd with most beautiful | we by 
Messrs. Powell. The design by Mr. 
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shows the Goddess Electra seated on the gtohe 
and lines representing cables stream from th: 
head of the figure to the extremities of 1), 
window, which is divided into three panels by 
multions. At the bottom of the centre panel (x 
the full-bellied ship of ancient days and a {ip}; 
house, thus forming an effective contrac: 
between the old and new methods of commy. 
nication. 

The entrance-hall, all in Portland ston, 
contains some charming detail, and wil! have 4 
sculptured frieze by Mr. Pomeroy ithe begin 
ning and end panels of which are already 
carried out) illustrating in a poetical way 
life and effects of the deep-sea cables. Throuy! 
this hall, and immediately facing the entranc 
are the main stairs and lilt. Right and lef 
these are corridors which give access to the 
front shops and otfices facing Finsbury 

avement. These corridors are lighted b, 

g areas, which, again, give light to th 
clerks’ large offices behind. 

It is worth noting that an entirely separate 
area has been arranged to light the sanitiry 
conveniences, and thus these will not ventilate 
themselves into working rooms, as is so often 
the case. The areas are in glazed bricks, and 
are easily cleaned by means of a permanen! 
travelling cradle. 

The ground floor in front is devoted to 
shops, and at the Wes street corner is a bank 
the first floor offices will be let off, but the 
Kastern Telegraph and other allied companies 
occupy the remainder of the buildings. Tt 
Board-room and chief officials’ private 1 
are on the second floor, in front, the joine: 
being all in mahogany. 

The first, second, and third floor corridor 
with their sione piers and pilasters and sma!) 
flat domes and vaults, were particular): 
noticed, and a delightful little finial, a brons 
globe, intersected with cable lines, supported 
by winged figures, at the foot of the side stair 
case, was much admired 

The entire building is perfectly lighted, and 
the healthy working conditions for the occu 
pants have been thoroughly considered—a 
marked contrast to many modern city build 
ings. The clevations are all in Portland st 
with the exception of the ground floor story 
which is of Cornish grey granite ; the plint 
is slightly polished, but, needless to say, t! 
remainder is left fine-axed and tones weil! wit! 
the stone above. 

Disengaged columns, the caps of which are 
all varied, give the required ctfect of light and 
shade, and the treatment of the window 
whereby a deep reveal is obtained interna! 
is well worth study. 

Space does not permit of a more detailed 
description, and it only remains to say that th 
visit proved of more than usual interest 
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THE INCORPORATED INSTITUT? OF 
BRITISH DECORATORS 
ANNUAL DINNER 


THe annual dinner of the Incorporated In+!) 
tute of British Decorators was held on Morc.sy 
evening at the Trocadero Kestaurant, Shattes- 
bury-avenue, Mr. ]. D. Crace, the President, 1! 
the chair. Among those present were Co!. ber 
nett,Capt. Andrews, Capt. Heath, Messrs. b. | 
Hall, F.R.I.B.A. J. F. Crace, Scott Mortor 
]. Sidthorpe, W. G. Sutherland, G. C. Haite, F 
Cowtan, F. G. Dear, F. C. Simpson, W. A 
Smith, F. W. Engletield, J. Scott, A. Sanderson 
W. O. Greenaway, J. Carpenter, }. Moric) 
Williams, ]. G. Cole, |. Higson, ]. Anderso 
C. Cowtan, and A. S. Jennings. 

Aiter the usual loyal toasts, Mr. W. Scot! 
Morton proposed “The Imperial Forces 
which was responded to by Col. Bennett. 

Mr. W. Sutherland, in submitting “ T!« 
Incorporated Institute of British Decorators. 
said the formation of the Institute was duc > 
the late Mr. Thomas Bonner. The idea hac 
been formulating in his mind for some yeat 
awaiting the opportunity to be brought fort! 
It was developed in Manchester some cigh! 
years ago, and ultimately brought into con 
struction four years later. His idea was to 
gather in one institute al) those decorators '1 
the United Kingdom who had an idea! in 
their trade, to whom their calling was not 4 
mere matter of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
but who had some higher object at which to 
aim. The success of their work as an institute, 
he considered, was due to two things: first, 
the connexion they had been enabled to 
establish with the Painters’ and Stainers’ Com- 
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ho had given them permission to make 
0 coteunters at their hall; and next— 
and this was by no means second in im- 
wtance—that they had been able to call to 
their aid and enlist in their work the ability of 
Mr. J. D. Crace, who was their first President. 
They hoped he would continue to hold that 
position for many years. 

The President, in reply, said the Institute 
had been the means of raising the standard of 
the calling and those who practised it. He 
considered that in no calling or profession was 
it possible to make some accepted standard of 
conduct and of professional practice until some 
centre of meeling and some means of recog- 
nising a brotherhood, such a8 an association or 
institute, had been established. In an institute 
there was a public opinion—a limited public 
opinion, inasmuch as the members themselves 
exercised a certain moral pressure on each 
other. In looking round at other callings, they 
recognised a higher standard, not only of 
knowledge, but of conduct and honour toward 
one another as the result of the formation of 
such societies. The whole tone of the archi 
tect's profession, for instance, had been elevated 
since the establishment of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. Fifty years ago there 
was a small number of architects who stood 
high in their calling, and of whom no one 
could say anything but good, but there was a 
very large following of men whose reputations 
were open to much criticism, It would not 
be possible to find this large following 
now, and, in fact, there was no question 
that where men of any calling were 
brought together, they not only learned to re 
spect one another, but to establish amongst 
themselves a standard of conduct. The inter- 
change of knowledge and details of practice 
which resulted from the meetings were also 
very beneficial. The men who had been most 
successful were, as a rule, only too pleased to 
give others the benefit of their experience. The 
interchange of ideas which followed the trans- 
mitting of experience was of inestimable value. 
A subject which was engaging their attention 
at the present time was the question of arbitra 
tion. He considered that arbitration, if once 
clearly established, would lead to a great saving 
of trouble. Many misunderstandings arose, and 
litigation followed for want of a proper under- 
standing between the employer and decorator 
He had had very few disputes, but still these 
might have been saved if there had been some 
decision which could have been recognised as 
being impartial. The question of contracts 
was also very important. They were very 
anxious to devise a form of contract which 
should prove of advantage both to architects 
and decorators. In this they hoped to obtain 
the co-operation of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 

Mr. C, Cowtan then proposed “ The National 
Association of Master Painters of England and 
Wales, Scotland and Ireland.” He said that 
the Association had done more for their busi- 
ness than any other institution which had 
existed in connection with their trade. They 
had to deal with the British workmen, who 
formed a far more difficult element than the 
architects with whom the Institute of British 
Decorators had to deal, and he was glad to say 
that they had achieved a considerable amount 
ot success, It was gratifying to know that 
they had awakened the apprenticeship system 
to some extent. They had been unable to do 
so in London, but they had been successial in 
the provinces, and from there they obtained 
the best workmen. 

Mr. J. G. Cole, in responding on behalf of 
the Association for England and Wales, said 
they were doing a great work even though, 
perhaps, they were travelling in the lowe: 
grades of their craft. During the eight years 
of their existence they had been able to get on 
with their workmen in a very satisfactory 
manner, They now had a membership of 
1,000 master painters, and among other things 
they had assisted technical schools already 1, 
existence and helped in the formation of 
others. They had also done their best with 
the manufacturers so that they could get the 
best materials, and they now had an analyst in 
connexion with the Association to whom 
unsatisfactory materials could be sent. 

* Mr. John Scott, in replying for the Scotch 
Ass stated that owing to the details 
being decided by the local branches, they had 
more time and energy to go forward in the 
—_ aims of the craft. There were many 
things which local associations could consider, 
and one was the question as to the advisability 
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of apprentices attending day technical schools 
as well as night schools. 

Mr. Sibthorpe, replying for the Association 
in Ireland, said that in his country they never 
regretted the presence of the genuine deco- 
rator who hailed from England. He well 
remembered the great stimulus which was 
given to genuine decoration in Ireland by a 
number of worthy instances of what decoration 
should be that were rendered by Mr. Crace’s 
father. They, however, regretted the pre- 
sence of the upholsterer who did not give 
value for money received in the way of decora- 
tion. This was one of the things which this 
Institute of British Decorators would set 
right. They would rescue decorative art from 
the carpenter and curtain-man. 

The President proposed “ The Visitors 

Mr. E. T. Hail responded. He said that with 
regard to the question of contracts there was a 
keynote which they should bear in mind, 
namely, that in laying down conditions 
ambiguity should be avoided. When the con- 
ditions were not clear misunderstandings 
arose. He then referred to the wonderful 
buildings which existed in Ceylon 300 years 
betore Christ. There was evidence of a struc- 
ture 360ft. in diameter, and gosift. high. In 
the king's room in one of the palaces there 
were 1,600 columns, probably gold plated, with 
friezes of precious stones—a style of decora- 
tion which very few clients would be able to 
pay for at the present day 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF [JUNIOR ENGINEERS. —At 
the meeting of this Institution, held at the West- 


Douglass designed the new Eddystone with a 
cylindrical base. The generally accepted 
shape for a lighthouse in plan was circular, 
but the suggestion was offered that with a 
polygonal plan of many sides, but little more 
obstruction would be made to the waves, and 
instead of swirling round as in the case of a 
circular tower, the waves would be made to 
take a rather divergent course, and so offer a 
leeside for landing purposes. The foundation 
courses should, in all cases, be sunk below the 
surface of the rock, for though the stability of 
the structure depended, for the most part, on 
its weight and the low position of its centre of 
gravity, the idea was to make the tower virtu- 
ally a projection of the rock itself. It was 
important that the pressure cf all the materials 
and structural units within the tower should 
act vertically, so as not to produce a resolved 
lorce operating laterally as an outward thrust. 
Care should be taken to so locate the openings 
in the tower as to afford them the greatest pro- 
tection. It was interesting to note that the 
presence of scaweed was of great advantage in 
breaking the force of waves. The internal 
accommodation usually comprised the service- 
room, which contained the lantern, attendants’ 
room, bedroom, general stores, oi] stores or (as 
the case might be) gas-stove, dynamo-room, 
&c. A water-tank low down in the base and a 
crane were also necessary. 

The author, in referring to materials of con- 
struction, pointed out tha‘, although skeleton 
towers were often easier to erect than were 
masonry ones, owing to the difficulty of devis- 
ing a safe landing stage during rough weather, 
and also to the impossibility of fixing any floor 
below the highest probable wave crest, accom- 
modation was greatly hampered, if every high 


minster Palace Hotel on April 11, the chair-|tower were not otherwise necessary. For 


man, Mr. Percival Marshall, presiding, the 
paper read was entitled “ Notes on Modern 
Lighthouse Construction,” by Mr. G. Drysdale 


masonry structures, the granites, syenites, and 
porpkyries were the most useful stones. In 
some situations the use of concrete had much 


Sweetman, of Kkyde. To illustrate the evolution | to recommend it, and if only the difficulties of 
of structural design, the four erections on the | cracking could be obviated, there was no doubt 


Eddystone were brictiy examined, and their 
chief points of difference indicated as follows 
—The base of Winstanleys tower (1695 


but that the material would be more largely 
used. Besides the popular theory of expan- 
sion and contraction, the possibility of some 


was built of stone strengthened with iron | sudden chemical change in the later portions 


bands. 


Its sides were vertical, and were en- | of the settling process producing a disruptive 


cumbered with a profusion of unnecessary and | molecular disturbance, or, perhaps, of the mass 
even dangerously obstructive ornament. It was | being in itself in such a state of initial tension 
in the form of an octagon and 100 ft. high. | or compression that it was sensitive to stherial 


Destroyed by a storm in 1703 


Kudyerd's| or seismic tremors which would not affect a 


tower (1705) was built of wood ballasted with} more resilient material, were advanced to 


stone. i 


wieldy ornament was omitted. In section it 


Its plan was circular, and the un- | account for the cracking of mass concrete. 


The invention of the Argand burner (1870 


was a frustum of a cone, 27 ft. in diameter at} marked the commencement of the concentra- 
the base, and 14 ft. at the top, and about 67 {t.| tive systems which, starting with oil, had 


hi ah The foundati mm rock Was levelled prot ably 
h 
united b’ ightness in the electric arc. 


of in steps, and the tower 
to it by means of bolts keyed into the 


rock It was destroved by fire in 1755.]six concentric wick type, wit! 


Smeaton’s historic structure was finished in|{: 
1739. The material was stone, and for external 


form the trunk of an oak tree was chosen. 


reached their maximum intrinsic 
The Trinity 
House oil burners were generally of the five or 
intervening 
iir spaces, the outer diameter of a six-wick 
lamp being 4% in. A greater number of wicks 
was sometimes used, but the heat from them 


The base was thus considerably broadened and | was enormous. A _ seven-wick lamp consumed 


, . + ] ; a 
the waist narrowed in comparison with | about a gallon of oil ae hour 
The masonry was bonded | lamps was supplied under pressure b: 


Kudverd's tower. 


The oil in the 
gravita 


together and into the ¢ xk by an elaborate | tion, air, or hydrostatic head, or by clockwork 


system of dovetailing. 
and was partially removed in 1552 owing & 
the concussive erosion of the bed-rock, which 
threatened its stability. 
stone was built of granite, and differed from 
the last named in having a cylindrical base 


It was 76 ft. 6 in. high, | pumps 


The introduction of incandescent 
mantle burners had given a fresh impetus to 


oil illumination. he two principal systems 
Douglass’ new Eddy-| were the oil gas and the petroleum vapour 


In the former the oil was vapourised at a shore 


station, and the gas compressed to ten or 


with vertical sides carried 2 ft. 6 in. above high | twelve atmospheres ; the burning pressure was 


water mark. The tower, which was a concave 
elliptic frustum, started from the top of this 
vertical plinth ; 
tion to vane was 17o ft. The walls were 
8 {t. 6 in. thick at the base, and 2 {t. 3 in. at the 
top. The tower was solid to a height of 25 ft. 
6 in. above high water. In some experiments 
on wave power, made at the Skerryvore and at 
the Bell Rock by Thormas Stevenson, so great 
forces as 6,083 Ibs. per foot at the former and 
2013 Ibs. at the latter station had been 
recorded. With these stupendous forces to 
combat it behoved the designer to appreciate 
every minute detail of the disturbing elements, 
and to endeavour to neutralise their action 
By spreading out the base, not only was a 
broader foundation area obtained and the 
centre of gravity lowered, but also the force 
centre of each wave stroke was raised by the 
momentum of its impact, and a portion of its 
violence dissipated in overcoming the force of 
gravity. There was a limit, however, to this 
base-spreading policy, set by the tendency of 
the wave crests and spray to rise so as to 
obscure the lantern, and it was partly to 


The total height from founda. | flame intensity at one atmosphere 


usually 2 Ibs. to 3 Ibs. per square inch, the 
consumption », cubic foot per unit candle of 
Hi From the 
fact that, among others, the French 5th order 
occulting light at, St. Nazaire was left un- 
attended during*the night, the system seemed 
suite reliable. The apparatus costs about Soo/, 
in the petroleum vapour system the oil, under 
a pressure of from two to three atmospheres, 
was forced through a vaporiser which was 
heated by the burner itself, after lighting ; the 
consumption was about S grains pet unit 
candie. This system was not so easy to work 
as was the oil gas, but it required less appa 
ratus. The electric light had many ais 
advantages, and except in a lew cases, could 
not be said to warrant the increasec expencal- 
ture over other methods. Its glare made 
it very unpopular with mariners, and it 
was also deficient in penetrative power 
through fog, owing to its containing so large 4 
quantity of highly refrangible rays. The pro- 
portionate reduction in a thick fog was four 
times greater than gas. Oil and gas were or 
equally affected by atmospheric condition. In 





obviate this difficulty that the late Sir James 


fine weather the present arrangements were 
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quite sufficient, but at the first sign of mist they 
were practically useless, and it was in this 
direction that future improvement must be 
looked for. The extensive use of coloured 
lights was impossible, owing to the great 
absorption of light in passing through the 
screens. Taking white light as of unit inten- 
sity, red was |, green }, and blue }. Red was, | 
therefore, the only permissible colour from an | 
economic point of view ; it also possessed the | 
advantage of being less easily absorbed than | 
white light in foggy weather. The introduc- | 
tio. in 1890, by the late M. Bourdelles, of the | 
mercury float mechanism was a great point of | 
ae ate and by it, in the feu cclair or) 
ightning flash system, a far more powerful | 
beam and quicker flash was made possible by | 
the faster rotation of a less extensive lens field. | 
The conclusion of the paper was devoted to | 
the consideration of optical arrangements. | 
The great superiority of the dioptric and | 
catadioptric glass lens, over the older catoptric | 
or metal reflector system was an established | 
fact, and it was now possible to totally reflect | 
or refract nearly every ray issuing from the | 
source of illumination into a useful path. | 
Messrs. Alan Brebner, N. G. Gedge, G. Robus, | 
P. ]. Waldram, A. W. Marshall, W. E. Lilly, | 
A. W. Tyler took part in the discussion | 
which followed the reading of the paper, and | 





the proceedings closed with the announce- | 
ment of the ensuing meeting on May 2, when | 
a paper would be read by the Hon. Librarian, | 
Mr. Lewis H. Rugg on “Some Factors in| 


Colonial Railway Construction.” 
——++~ +4 
COMPETITIONS. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL.—At a meeting of the 


Liverpool Cathedral Committee, on the 14th 
inst., it was decided to invite two eminent 


architects to act as the advisers of the com- | 


mittee in the selection of architects who will 
be invited to submit designs for the cathedral 
and in the ultimate choice of the design. The 
names of the two gentlemen will not be made 
public until their consent has been received, 
but it is stated that one represents the Gothic 
and the other the Classic school of architecture 

HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLAssEs, Bart- 
TERSEA.— The Battersea Borough Council 


recently invited competitive designs of houses | 


for the working classes, consisting of five types 
of houses, as follows :-— 


s. A house of two stories containing not more than five 


rooms and scullery, &c 
a. A house consisting of two self-contained tenements 
containing three rooms and scullery, &c., on each floor. 


3 A house consisting of two self-contained tenements | 


containing four rooms and scullery, &c., on each floor 


4. A house consisting of three self-contained tenements | 


containing three rooms and scallery, &c., on each floor. 

s- A bouse consisting of three self-contained tenements 
containing four rooms and scullery, &c., on each floor 

The instructions were furnished to 10 
architects and fifty-eight sets of designs were 
received. On January 31, the committee met 
and received these designs, and subsequently 
appointed Mr. T. Blashill, late Superintending 
Architect, London County Council, as an 
expert to assist the committee in the matter. 
The committee on several occasions conferred 
with Mr. Blashill and carefully examined the 


various points connected with the designs of | 


the competing architects. Having in view the 
number and class of designs submitted they 
were in favour of awarding four extra premiums 
of 10!. each in addition to those of sol., 2s), 
and rol. already agreed upon. and having 
obtained the authority of the Council in the 
matter the committee came to the following 
decisions, viz, :-— 

(a) That the authors of design No. 37 have subenitted 
the best set of desigas, particularly as to the cottage aaa 
the four-room tenements, and we have awarded the first 

mium of sof to Messrs. G. T. Smith & Weald 

2. 10, Guildford-place, London, W.C. % 

(6) That the author of design No. 12 is the next ia 
merit, particularly as to the three-room tenemeuts, and we 
have awarded the second premium of a<f to Mr. j. 

ney Backlesby, of ‘ Fairbairn,” Kingston - road 

erton, Surrey. , 

(¢) That the author of design No. 21 is the next, par- 


of 


ticularly as to the four-room tenemrnts, and we have | 


awarded the third premium of tol. to Mr. H. Be 
Tarrant, of No. 27, Devereux-road, Wonton Com, 
mon, S.W. 

Re T ap yo authors of the following 
the order of their number) be awarded the ext ‘ 
of tof. each upon their consenting to slew ie eles t 
become the absolute property of the Council—the condi- 
i ee im cases (4) (4) (¢) 

No. 4.~ Messrs. Haigh & Sp+ : $f 
Wealision Midteant pracer, of 19, Spencer-road, 
0. 8.—M>. W. G. Lewton, of 6 
Fi hag No. 6, The Forbury, 
No. Ye William West, of No. 19, Craven-street 


No. 23.—Me. F.I.W.G . 
L ytonston:, N.E J soepel, A No. 36, Bulwer-road, 
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Design for a Swimming Bath. Plan. 





| Arrangements are being made for the whole 
| of the designs to be exhibited at the Municipal 
| Buildings, Lavender Hill, from Monday, 


'April 21, till Saturday, April 26, inclusive, 


| during the following hours :—Monday, Tues- 


day, Thursday, and Friday from 2 p.m. till 
9 p.m.; Wednesday and Saturday from 2 p.m. 
till 5p.m. A copy of the report of the Com- 
mittee also may be seen on application. 
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“THE APOTHEOSIS OF COLBERT": 
DESIGN FOR TAPESTRY. 
HIS is a reproduction from the cartoon 
drawn by the eminent French painter, 
M. Jean Pau! Laurens, for execution in 
tapestry at the Gobelins National Manufactory 
of France. The design is one of two cartoons 
commissioned from M. Laurens by the Munici- 
pality of Paris, and which are to be reproduced 
_at the Gobelins, at the cost of the State. The 
‘other cartoon, not yet taken in hand, is to 
| represent the group of Jansenist philosophers 
/of the Port 1 des Champs. The two 
‘tapestries are ultimate intended as decora- 
| tions for the Salle des Fctes of the Mairie of 








the XIIIth arrondissement, which is near the 
Gobelins factory. 

Colbert, the great and enlightened Art 
Minister under Louis XIV., was the founder o! 
the Gobelins tapestry works, and there 1s 
therefore a suitable motive for his commemora: 
tion in a Mairie closely adjoining an institution 
of his own creation. To English eyes " 
cannot be denied that the foreshortened seated 
figure of Colbert, on a larger scale than the 
other figures, and realistically clad in the 
costume of the period, has a somewhat absurd 
effect among this crowd of allegorical and 
nude figures. The French are so much more 
used to the idea of “ apotheosis " subjects that 
this incongruity would probably not strike 
them in the same way. Apart from this pornt, 
the design is a very fine one in a decorative 
effect, both in the treatment and grouping of 
the figures and in the subsidiary ornamental 
detail ; and it is, moreover, exceedingly well 
adapted for tapestry. 


DESIGN FCR A SWIMMING-BATH. 
Tus is a design made in competition for 
the Soane medallion this year, and which 
obtained for its author, Mr. E. Vincent Harris, 
an “honourable mention " in the competition. 
We give the plan, and the interior perspective 





of the bath, 
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The following is the author's description of 
the design 


“In this scheme I have adopted the excellent 
system existing in some of the most modern 


German baths, of having a boot-changing room 


as ante-room to the dressing-boxes, where each | 
bather leaves his boots and receives a pair of | 


indiarubber shoes in exchange ; in this way 
the soiling of the sides of the pond is obviated 
At the end of each set of dressing-boxes a hot 
and cold douche room is provided. Another 
advantage is that the competitors in swimming 


exhibitions would be able to reach the diving | 


end without interfering with spectators at the 
side. Of course, one knows that in baths, 
kenerally, top light is considered the best ; but 
as the question of light has been carefully con- 
sidered, and it is ample for all requirements, it 
was thought that a barrel roof without lights 
gave a more architectural effect 


WEST FRONT AND TOWER, CAUDEBEC 
EN-CAUX, 

CAUDEREC-EN-CAUX is a picturesquely situ 
ated town on the banks of the Seine, about 
midway between Havre and Rouen rhe 
Present church, built on the foundations of one 
that Eudes-Rigaud had dedicated to Saint 
Marie in 1267, was commenced in the Gothic 
period and finished in the Renaissance 

The main western entrance, saving some 
additions, was entirely built in the sixteenth 
century. It consists of three doorways, the 
two side ones resembling somewhat those of 
Saint Maclou at Rouen. The work is very 
rich, the central doorway having three ranges 
of statues representing the Saint and the 
Twelve Apostles. 
ene though in the early part of last century 

€ church underwent extensive restoration, 
Portions of the west front are still in a very 
dilapidated condition. 


The church contains many i: teresting a 
’ 


striking examples of the Late Gothic period 
and has also some hne stained glass 
in Sse 
TWO LONDON HOUSES 
THe drawings show the elevations of tw 
houses near Piccadilly The larger, a town 
house, is built throughout of Portland stone 


and the smaller, which comprises six sets 
bachelor cha built f 
brick. 

The buildings 
Simpson & Son 


erected by Messrs 
Paddington, from the 
designs and under the supervision of Mr. C. | 
Harold Cooper, architect 


were 





ARCHITECTURAL 
1ET ARCHITECTS AN 
meeting of this 


‘ +} 


SHerrit Ss 
SURVEYORS Ihe annual 


| Society was held on the toth inst. at the| 
Pinckney 


| Lecture Hall of the Philosophical and Literary 
Society, Mr. T. Winder presiding. The Trea- 
surer’s statement of accounts and the Auditor's 
report showed that although a large expend: 
ture had been incurred during the past year in 
i the furnishing and lighting of the new rooms, 
there was the satisfactory balance of 64/. in 
hand. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to the officers and Council for their valuable 
‘services during the past year. The fifteenth 
lannual report of the Council stated that the 
membership numbers 111, consisting of 35 
| Fellows, 35 Associates. 20 students, 18 lay, and 
| 3 honorary, members. “ During the past year, 
ithe report went on, “the Highway Committee 
|has prepared for submission to the Local 
| Government Board a new set of by-laws with 
lregard to new streets and buildings. Your 
| Council, acting on behalf of the Society, ex- 
pressed its willingness to assist the Local 


i 
} Society on ihe 
| a balance in hand 





Authorities in the framing of regulations 
tending to the improvement of sanitary con- 
ditions and better construction of houses 
and other erections within the city. As a 
result, draft copies of these proposed by- 
laws were sent for the consideration of your 
council, The proposed alterations and addi- 
tions tothe present by-laws were very exten- 
sive, and in many cases impracticable. It was 
thought that although framed with a desire to 
promote the erection of better and more sub- 
stantial buildings, many of the clauses would 
seriously hamper the design and planning 
without yielding satisfactory results either from 
a sanitary or constructive point of view. Your 
council appointed sub-committees to deal with 
different portions of the by-laws, and after. 
wards held several long meetings, at which all 
the points raised by these committees were 
discussed. Finally, a conference was arranged 
with the Highway Committee, and two long 
interviews took place on October 10 and 14, 
1901. At these meetings the whole of the 
objections and alterations suggested by 
your Council were discussed in detail, 
and several matters of a practical nature 





were left over to be arranged at meet- 
ings between the President and Messrs, 
J. Smith, J. Wigfull, and the City Sur- 


veyor. The Highway Committee promised to 
give careful attention to the points raised by 
your Council, and also promised that the pro- 
posed by-laws as revised should be sent to 
your Council for consideration ; but up to the 
present time nothing further has been heard 
{ the matter. The Council hopes that the 
views placed before the Highway Committee 
at those meetings will result in a practicable 
and workable set of by-laws before they are 
sent to the local Government Board for ap- 
oval, as otherwise it may be advisable that 
his Society should place its objections before 
the Local Government Board. Arrangements 
ave been made for the acquisition of rooms in 
the premises of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Leopold-street. With reference to 
ithe Highway Committee’s proposals as to 
area lights in the footpaths referred to in t! 


t 
’ 
’ 





the 
last annual report, nothing further, apparently, 
has been definitely decided by that committee 
it the Council understands that the com- 
nittee will approve of plans for area lights on 
;c yndition that the owners enter into an agree- 
i ment to be responsible for their maintenance 


land repair The report was adopted. The 


| ballot for the election of ofheers resulted in 
the following appointments :—President, Mr 
P. Marshall ; vice-president, Mr. T. Winder 
treasurer, Mr. Fred Fowler; hon. secretary, 
Mr. W.C. Fenton ; Council, Messrs. J]. Smith, 
k. W. Fowler, C. Hadfield, E. Hulmes, J. B. 
Mitchell-Withers, H. L. Paterson, J. R. 
Wigfull (Fellows), C. B. Fiockton, ¢ M 
Hadheld, and C. F. Innocent (Associates): 


The Society's prizes for measured drawings 
Morris and Mr. 


were presented to Mr.G. R 
— 


LD. B. Jenkinson 
W ESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCHA rcaAL SocretTy.—Earl Beau- 
| champ presided at the annual meeting of this 


The accounts showed 
A communi 
\rchzeological 
the Worcester 


roth inst. 

f 44/. 148. Id 

cation was received from the 
ety offering to support 





SOCl 
| Society in any action as to the proposed dis- 


wal bv the Ecclesiastical Commussioners of 
Castle, and the chairman thought 
nthe table. As far as he 


t wid lie on 
knew there was no intention of making any 


tartieoury 


structural alterats at Hartlebury When 
there was it would be time ¢ take action. 
The hon. secretaries (the Revs. J. K. Floyer 


H. Poole), the librarian (Mr. A. B 
the treasurer (Mr. F. R. Jettery), 
and the Audit Dav: were re-elected. 
It was proposed by the Chairman that the 
Bishop should be asked to cont nue the patron- 
age of the Society by the head of the See, and 
should be informed of “the intimate relations 
that once existed between the 5 ciety and the 
authority for granting facu:ties, leaving it to 
the Bishop to say whether it would be an 
advantage io 
who had arch. 


and G. 


some members of the society 
wledge to see the 





logical kn« 


plans submitted tor church rest wat 
order to prevent vandalism rhe ( n 
said a great deal of harm was done by exce 


and well-meaning people, who in t 
to make churches more beautiiul 
something that was beautiul anc 
place some machine monstrosity 
DEVON AND EXeTER ARCHITECTURAL S0- 
CIETY.—A paper ing By-laws 
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of Plymouth was read recently by Mr. 
Arthur S, Parker to members of the Three 
Towns Branch of the Devon and Exeter 
Architectural Society, who met in the model. 
ling-room of the Plymouth School of Art. 
Mr. H. G. Laff, President of the Society, 
presided. Mr. Parker said that the Plymouth 
by-laws are largely a copy of the model 
by-laws of the Local Government Board, with 
some omissions, and with certain additional 
regulations. In reference to the modified code 
recently issued by the Local Government 
Board, no allowance is made for 
sanctioning tem iron churches, chapels, 
or schools, although such facilities are clearly 
desirable for stated periods to enable con- 
gregations to be formed preparatory to the 
erection of permanent buildings. The isola- 
tion of 30 ft. required for exempted buildings 
of over 15 ft. in height necessitated a 
larger site than was needed for permanent 
structures. An isolation of ro ft. or 12 ft. should 
amply suffice to satisfy the idea of iron build- 
ings catching fire, instead of jo ft. The model 
code in respect to the formation of new streets 
was inadequate for large towns. The minimum 
width of 30 ft. generally followed has produced 
miles of streets throughout England insufficient 
for modern traffic, including tramways, especi- 
ally where such streets are main arteries to 
adjoining districts. The widths have recently 
been increased in the Plymouth by-laws, but 
without reference to such streets being tribu- 
tary or main thoroughfares. In hilly towns, 
such as Plymouth, the absence of a limit of 
gradient in the formation of new streets has 
allowed landowners the liberty of arranging 
their streets at right angles with the slope of the 
hill, instead of being laid obliquely to lessen 
the incline. As streets, once formed, are per- 
manent, the results to successive generations 
are infinitely more important than the con- 
venience of building owners. It is to be hoped 
that an alteration of opinion, before many 
years have elapsed, may cause a less number 
of sewer ventilators in the main streets, espe- 
cially in new estates, with further provision for 
proper elevated shafts. A stone wall 2 ft. 6 in. 
thick at its base, is required to have a founda- 
tion footing at least 5 ft. wide, without reference 
to the nature of the ground in the district. This 
by-law was evidently made in London with a 
clay soil in view, but it was quite unreasonable 
for a rock district such as Plymouth. The 
Plymouth by-laws with regard to the walls of 
a domestic building 25 ft. high are properly 
set forth, but if the building contain three 
stories, if it be only an attic in the roof and 
walls of the same height, yet the whole wall, 
if in brickwork, is unnecessarily required to be 
thickened ; also if the wali be higher than 
25 ft, as necessary in the end walls, the in- 
crease is required for two floors instead of 
one. This regulation adversely affects the cost 
of small houses for the working classes having 
two stories with an attic. It is also to be 
observed that a recently-added regulation 
in the Plymouth by-laws, not contained 
in the model code or in most other by-laws, re- 
— that all habitable roonts are to be not less 
t 9 ft. in height. Although the object may 
be good—to Gassily tenement rooms, and 
especially attics or rooms in the roof with the 
general rooms—the lecturer held that this was 
an unnecessary restriction, and it was not 
even held to be essential in London. The 
result is that it is now impracticable in Ply- 
mouth to utilise the roof space in houses of 
ordinary span, without the use of a mansard 
roof for the additional accommodation which 
could otherwise be provided at a very small first 
cost. The forming of such rooms is a distinctly 
practical way of relieving overcrowding. It would 
in most cases allow provision for the separa- 
tion of sexes in sleeping apartments. The cost 
in fitting up attics is clearly small, but roughly 
one-twentieth of the cost of house and site 
whilst adding one-fourth more accommodation. 
Mr. Parker said it would also be well on the 
score of economy that modern opening sky- 
lights be acknowledged in by-laws. Much 
thought is given by borough authorities to 
devise workable schemes for the housing of the 
working classes, but little thought is given to 
the removal of hindrances in their own by- 
laws. Again, walls for an outhouse 5 ft. 
long by 7 ft. high are required to be 
18 in. thick for stone, or 9 in. for brick, by 
not being separately classed from main 
structures. The great strengh and economic 
use of buttresses for strengthening walls is 
practically ignored in the schedule of wall 
thicknesses for warehouse and public byiid- 


ings, notwithstanding the standing proofs in 
ancient buildings. ¢ by-laws most aifecting 
the vital interests of the town are those relating 
to the requirements of 7 spaces at the rear 
of buildings. Public buildings, warehouses, 
factories, churches, breweries, and public halls 
are not compulsorily required to have open 
spaces, the meaning of this exclusion being 
that they are not habitable dwellings. The 
requisition is applied to nominally one 
class of building, defined as “domestic, 

bot, as a matter of fact, this by-law term 
includes every other kind of building not of 
the public building or warehouse class. It 
therefore includes numerous buildings 
inhabited to a much less extent than factory 
buildings, and quite apart from domestic use. 
These by-laws are not qualified in Plymouth 
as to the nature of use for which the building 
is constructed, nor for variations in districts or 
areas as provided in some towns, nor is there 
consideration given to buildings abutting on 
old streets formed before by-laws were made, 
as provided for in London. Nor is there any 
equitable rule whereby an efficient air space 
can be obtained by means which do not unduly 
damage the value of the site, such as a 
full width space at the rear above the ground 
floor of business premises of shallow depth, 
such as is clearly set forth in the 
London Building Act. On the contrary, lock- 
up shops with offices over, re-erected on old 
sites in the very heart of the town, are required 
to be treated in precisely the same way as 
domestic dwellings in Laira or Compton, with 
an open yard or garden at the rear on the 
street level, notwithstanding that all the virtues 
of open space for air can be obtained over shop 
or ground-floor levels. The consequences are 
that persons owning property in the chief 
strects—especially where the site is not of 
great depth—are unable to rebuild at all with- 
out losing one-third or even one-half the 
ground area of their valuable premises. Con- 
sequently restoring and patching the old 
premises have to be resorted to instead of 
rebuilding. The street architecture of Ply- 
mouth is of a poor character for a town 
of its size and importance, and there is but 
limited chance of improvement while the 
present by-laws remain in force. Four classes 
of buildings for adopting different methods of 
obtaining air spaces can readily be defined :— 
(t) new dwelling-houses, with a proviso for 
workmen's dwellings ; (2) new buildings con- 
taining lock-up shops, warerooms, offices, or 
counting-houses ; (3) re-erected buildings 
abutting on old streets constructed before a 
given date ; (4) stable buildings. The latter are 
now classified with domestic buildings, and re- 
quired to have the yard space in the rear, thus 
involving the provision of two yards, one 
always being required at the entrance for 
washing and usual stable purposes, and the 
unnecessary one at the rear. Each of the four 
classes of buildings named need classification in 
respect to air spaces, at the same time main- 
taining the principles of circulation of air. There 
is need for public interest and pressure to be 
brought on the Council to revise certain 
portions of the by-laws to suit local require- 
ments. In conclusion, Mr. Parker expressed a 
wish that in some future Act of Parliament the 
question of damage to ancient lights might be 
settled by an appointed assessor, when the 
plans were submitted to local authorities, and 
before new buildings were erected, so as to 
avoid the cost and waste of time involved in 
litigation, and to minimise one of the obstacles 
to building improvements. A_ discussion 
followed, in which Messrs, Littleton, Leest, 
and Priestley Shires, took part, 

Carpirr, SovTH WALES, AND MonwovuTH- 
SHIRE ARCHITECTS’ SocteTY.—On the 11th inst. 
at the South Wales and Monmouthshire Art 
Society Rooms, Cardiff, Mr. A. G. Legard, 
H.M. Inspector of Schools, lectured before the 
Cardiff rg ow Society on the designing 
and building of schools. Mr. E. W.M. Corbett 
presided. The lecturer dealt in the first place 
with the schoolroom, and in this connexion 
referred with gratification to the fact that 
opinion was coming round in the direction of 
smaller classes. The ideal schoolroom for a 
class of from forty-two to forty-eight should 
be about 30 ft. long by 13 ft. in height, while 
the width should be determined by the amount 
of light available from the windows. Dealing 
with the question of schools in towns, the 
lecturer urged that the model town school 
should have accommodation for not more than 
about 400 children. Great ce was 
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reason that foul air caused children +, 
from lassitude, with the result tha: ») 
could not do their work properly, while ayo 
teachers suffered even more than the chiju:., 
—-The annual dinner was held at the p,,: 
Hotel, Cardiff, on the 12th ine Mt, 
E. W. M. Corbett (President of the Society 
was in the chair. The loyal! toasts having hee. 
ropored from the chair and duly ; 
Mr. Geo, Thomas gave “Our Pastors. [¢ 
laters, and Defenders,” to which th: 
Henderson and Captain Dashwood  ,, 
r ed. Mr. E. Seward submitted © 7 
Royal Institute of British Architects, ; 
which he coupled the name of Mr W. ber. 
son, President of the Institute, Mr. bine: 
had just returned from India, where he had 
been summoned by Lord Curzon for consults 
tion upon the Qucen’s tnemorial to be ex: 
in India. Mr. Emerson, in the course 
short address in response to the toas!, » 
upon architects the desirability of combination 
through the Institute and its allied branches 
England was behind every other buropear 
country in the education of architecture, and 
one of the chief objects of the Institute and 
its members should be to educate the pu 
in its appreciation of what was bes! in arch 
tecture. They wanted, also, to edus até a 
tects themselves to have some self-r 
and csprif de corps, especially 

burning question of competitions All sor 
of competitions were started by public bodies 
nowadays, and many of them were gr 
unfair. There seemed to be a large numbe: 
of architects ready to rush into any compet 
tion, and they made their work so cheap that 
they seemed to be ready to cut one anothe: 
throats. While they did that they cou 
hardly expect the public to value their work 
as it ought to be valued, nor was it to bx 
wondered at if public bodies expected them | 
these competitions to turn out their work 

if they were machines. Architects s! 
enter competitions unless those asking for 
them were prepared to pay a proper fee tor 
each set sent in. Another matter that 
Institute had under consideration was | 
appointment of assessors, whose assistance 
in competitions had been valuable. Architect 


Lileér 


suffered a great deal from rush of work. They 
wanted more time for reading and study The 
ought to spend more time in this way, and t 
learn the lessons that were available in nature 
in the colours, in the flowers, in the vali 


and in the hills. They ought to aim ata) 
of the beautiful. If they did that they w 
no more sit down and design some 
things to be scen in the streets of large town 
than they would design a warehouse and call 
it a palace.—Dr, C. T. Vachell proposed © The 
Cardiff, South Wales, and Monmouthshic 
Architects’ Society,” with which he coupled 
the name of the chairman. In the course of 
his remarks he said that he wished archi 
would not design the horrible little grates 
sometimes found in bedrooms. They tt 
remember that in cases of sickness it was some 
times necessary to have a fire in the bedroon 
all night, but many of the grates held hres tha! 
would not last two hours.-Mr. E. WM 
Corbett hoped that the effect of the visit by U 
President of the Institute would be to Ica 
local members to take more interest in the 
Society. Architects ought to realise the vaiue 
of combination, especially as there was a sc 
tion of the public that dabbed in bricks anc 
mortar and became a source of posse 
difficulties. “The Local Governing Bodies 
was proposed by Mr. J. Carter Coates and 
responded to by Alderman David Jones. ™ 
F. KR. Kempson gave “ The Master Buide: 
to which Mr. George Couzens replied. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF ! ‘ 
—The annual dinner of the Architectural Ass 
ciation of Ireland was held at the Grosven 
Hotel. Mr. C. J. M'Carthy, City Archiec' 
presided. The toast of “The King having 
been duly honoured, the Chairman propo 
the toast of “ Our Guests,” coupling with if tc 
names of Mr. Rawson Carroll, Mr. Pile, a! 
Mr. George Coftey. All three gentiemc: 
replied, and Mr. W. Pile, speaking on beha’ 
of the Master Builders’ Association, said !« 
condemned the importation of strangers 19\° 
Dablin to do the work of architects anc 
builders which could have been done as 52!) 
factorily by men belonging to their own city 
Mr. J. Rawson Carroll, in proposing the toa 
of * The Architectural Association,’ said [). 
senior members of the profession had ever’ 





reason to be proud of the Association. The i 


Association had the thorough support of th 
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Institute of Architects. In his opinion the public 
were realising the position of the architects 
now better they had heretofore, and the 
Association might, therefore, look forward 
with hope to the future. The Chairman, in 
expressing thanks on behalf of the Association, 
said that although the Association had been 
only six years in existence it had had a faic 
measure of success, and had done much for the 
advancement of the profession, 





++ 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


SocieTY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.— 
The usual monthly meeting of this Society was 
held in their library, at the museum, Queen- 
street, on the 1gth inst., Mr. Robert Munro, 
M.D., LL.D., in the chair. The first paper 
was a notice of the heraldry in some of the old 
churchyards between Tain and Inverness, by 
W. Rae Macdonald, F.S.A., Scot. Beginning 
with the burial slabs in the roofless ruin of the 
ancient church beside the old Collegiate 
Church of Tain, two of which show shields of 
arms of the family of Ross, he next noticed the 
tomb of Finlay M'Leod, Abbot of Fearn, in the 
Abbey Church of Fearn, which has still the 
effigy of the Abbot under an arched and deco- 
rated canopy, with a shield in the centre bear- 
ing his arms, and two smaller defaced 
shields at the sides. . Near the centre of 
the north wall of the church is a shield 
with lion rampant, and at the cast end a 
Balnagoun monument of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. At Nigg, besides the Celtic sculptured 
stone, there is a recumbent slab with a Gothic 
cross and sword, which has been used a second 
time for a shield of arms of Alexander Gair, 
1659. At Invergordon Castle is the fine Celtic 
slab from Hilton of Cadboll, which was also 
utilised a second time for an inscription on one 
side commemorating Alexander Dutf and his 
three wives, 1676, with a shield ofarms, Inthe 
churchyard of Gilchrist, near the Muir of Ord, 
is a stone with some unusual mortuary devices, 
and at Killearnan a murai tablet with arms of 
the Mackenzies of Muirtown. In Kilcoy Castle 
is the sculptured heraldic mantelpiece of the 
hall, the decoration of which consists of three 
shields of arms enclosed by circular bands on 
which the mottoes are incised, while at cither 
end is a mermaid playing on a harp. The arms 
on the shields commemorate certain marriages 
in the family, and the date is 1679. Several 
shields of arms also occur among the external 
decorations of the castle, and in the drawing- 
room there is an interesting oak cabicet with 
heraldic decoration, which is said to have been 
carved by Master Alexander Mackenzie. 
\gainst the garden wail is a large heraldic 
panel, said to have been brought from the 
Bishop's Palace, Fortrose, bearing the fall 
achievement of Scotland and the arms of Bishop 
James Hay, 1537. At Redcastie there are 
several heraldic sculptures, one of which is 
interesting as resembling the arms of Finlay 
M‘Fead, Abbot of Fearn. At Fortrose are 
three canopied tombs and several stones with 
interesting heraldic sculptures, which, as well 
as those at Rosemarkiec, were fully described 
In the second paper Mr. John Fleming gave a 
notice, illustrated by photographs, of a well- 
preserved stone-built fort near the Mall of 
Kintyre. It is a circular structure, massivels 
built, and situated on a rocky knoll overlooking 
the sea, and fully 300 ft. above the shore, while 
it also overlooks a glen called Borgadaill— 
doubtless so named after the fort. The circular 
wall, which is about 12 ft. thick, encloses an 
area of about 36 ft. in diameter, and still stands 
to a height, in some parts of its circumference, 
of 7 ft. or 8 ft., though the inside level is 
higher, and the wall nowhere shows more than 
about half the height of the outside. The 
doorway is on the north-west, and is about 
3 ft. 6 in. wide at the outside and about 1 ft. 
wide at the inside face of the wall. There 
are no signs of chambers in the thick- 
ness of the wall, but there are apparent 
traces of buildings within the enclosed area. 
In the third paper Mr, Thomas Ross, archi- 
tect, F.S.A.Scot., gave a description of four 
stones found at various places in the neigh- 
bourhood of Auchterarder, which appear 
from their similarity of subject to belong to 
on€ group, their common characteristic being 
that they represent riders in chariots drawn by 
horses, leopards, or other animals. The best 
Preserved example belongs to Mr. A. Drum- 
mond Forbes, Millearn House, and is inscribed 
Luna, with the personified representation of the 





moon in her chariot. Another well-preserved 
example, which is in the Perth Museum, appears 
to have had a similar personification of the 
sun; while a fragment in the same museum 
shows a mutilated head with the inscription 
“ Mercurius " ; and at the ruins of Auchterarder 
Castle there is a stone, rather wasted from ex 
posure, but still distinct enough to show that it 
belongs to the same class of representations. 
In the next paper, Dr. Christison, secretary, 
gave a notice of an unrecorded fort and a stone 
circle at Wester Torrie, near Callander, Perth- 
shire. The fort is situated in the parish of 
Kilmadock, below the junction of the Keltie 
with the Teith, and close to the south bank of 
that river. In the last paper, Mr. James 
Barbour, F.S.A.Scot., gave an account of the 
excavation of a quadrangular earthwork with 
rectilinear sides and rounded corners at 
Rispain, in Wigtownshire, which is locally 
known as Rispain Camp, and had the reputa. 
tion of being a Roman camp.—Gla Herald 
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Correspondence. 


RE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS AND 
CONDITIONS OF CONTRACT 
Sir —The attention of the Council of this 


Institute has been called to a paragraph in} 


your issue of the 22nd ult., under the heading 
of “Notes "—“ Form of Building Contract 
and as they consider the statements contained 
therein misleading they ask that you will give 
tre same publicity to the following observa- 
tions. 

The Council suggest that it would have been 
fairer if you had printed the Institute Annual 
Report in cxicnso, instead of simply making a 
reference to a statement contained in it 

The writer of the “ Note" has entirely mis- 
understood the objects and intentions of the 
Council, who recognise quite well the incon- 
venience and trouble which might arise if the 
architect were not, during the progress of the 
works, to have full control in regard to work- 
manship and materials, and are quite willing it 
should be so; but that being conceded, they 
contend that it is only just that the architect 
must take the responsibility of what he does in 
this direction, and if he acts unjustly the builder 
must have his remedy. This, however, he is 
effectually deprived of by exempting Clause 16 
from the consideration of the arbitrator, as de- 
cided by the architects at the general meeting 
in December, 1900, and which appears to meet 
with the unqualified approval ot the writer of 
your “ Notes.” if the Arbitration Clause in the 
Form of Conditions now issued by this Insti- 
tute is referred to it is quite clear that the con- 
tractor cannot do as you say—/.c., bring in the 
arbitrator upon every trifling dispute between 
the architect and himself during the progress 
of the works. 

Provision, however, is made so that if the 
arbitrator has to determine, at the completion 
of the contract, whether the builder in this 
respect has been put to extra cost beyond the 
cost properly attending the carrying out the 
contract in accordance with the plans and 
specification, he (the arbitrator) shall have an 
opportunity of seeing for himself, at the only 
time it is possible for him to do so, whether 
the claim is a reasonable or proper one or not. 

There is a third party, not referred to in the 
“Note” in question, viz., the employer, and 








this fact should not be overlooked. The 
Council are content to rely on the principles of 
equity in settling the terms of a contract, with 
out reference to the possibility or probability of 
dishonesty on the part of any one of the 
parties interested. 
THOMAS CosTiIGAN., 
secretary, Institute of Builders. 


eo” We print the letter of the Institute of 
tuiiders, but we deny that there is any mis- 
representation. What the builders want is 
that they are to bring in another man to look 
at materials which the architect has con- 
demned, with a view to giving judgment 
afterwards that they ougit not to be con- 
demned. Some builders go further than this 
they would like to arbitrate everything on the 
spot: we have no doubt of what we are 
saying, as we have been told so by a large con- 
tractor. This kind of insidious attempt to over 
set the architect's authority ought in our opinion 
to be resisted by architects in the firmest 
manner. The architect was formerly master 
on his building; the builder now wants to be 
master, and that jast at a time when, owing to 
the system of pricing and estimating from highly 
elaborated Quantities, contractors are tending 
more and more to cease to be builders in the 
true sense, and to become only building 
hnanciers. So far from modifying or with- 
drawing our expressions, we desire only to 
repeat them with the greater emphasis.—Ep 


NEW MALDEN MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION 


Sik,—No doubt your readers, and particularly the 
competitors, will be interested in the enclosed 
cutting from the Surrey Come! of the sth inst 
What is the profession coming to’ — 


“PLANS FOR THE OFFICES 


Letters were read from five selected architects, offering 
to prepare designs for the proposed public offices, at fees 
ranging from forty to sixty guimeas. After discussion 
was decided to make further inquiries from three of the 
architects.” 

ACETYLENE 
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The Student’s Column. 


PART II —DRAINAGE. 


CHAPTER 14.—MANHOLE COVERS AND 
VENTILATION. 


ANHOLE COVERS. — Manholes are 
sometimes covered with slabs of stone, 
“ey but these are somewhat difficult to 
take up and replace. Iron covers are much 
more convenient, and are now generally used 
In shape they may be round, oval, square, or 
oblong. The sizes range from 6 in. in diameter 
for lampholes or pipe-shafts to about 3 ft. by 
2 ft. for large manholes. There are two 
principal classes of covers—ventilating and 
air-tight. Unless other means of ventilation 
are provided, as shown in fig. 43, ven- 
tilating covers must, as a rule, be fixed 
over intercepting chambers, whether these 
are on the main drain or on the branch 
drains. Where the high-level opening fo: 
ventilation is carried up trom the intercepting 
chamber, the cover of this chamber must be 
airtight, and a low-level opening must be pro- 
vided near the head of the drain, either by 
means of a ventilating cover ona manh we or 
by a grating on a pipe communicating with the 
drain. The manhole covers on long outfall 
drains ought to be of the ventilating type 
Except in the cases mentioned, the covers 
ought to be airtight. ; 
The simplest form of v entilating cover isa 
perforated slab of cast-iron fitted into a rebated 
stone curb. Instead of the stone curb, an iron 
frame may be used. The frame ought to be of 
sufficient depth to allow the surrounding 
paving to rest on the fi anged base, but not in 
any case less than 3 in. Hinged grates are 
often used. For roadways, heavier grates are 
required ; fig. 67 shows a common type for 
sewer-manhoiles in streets A dirt- box of 
galvanised iron may be hong under a per- 
forated cover to prevent sand and other objec 
tionable refuse from entering the drain. In 
Jones's ventilating manhole-cover (fig. 68 the 
air-openings are near the rim, anc a cha mel is 
formed in the frame to receive any Girt which 
may drop through them. 
Airtight covers are of various kinds A é 
rule the cover has one or more projecting mim 
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Sponding grooves in the iron frame, as shown 
in fig. 43. The grooves ought to be filled with 
Russian tallow ; fine sand is sometimes used, 
but is not as satisfactory. Jones's airtight 
cover is on the same lines as his access cover 
for pipes (fig. 65), and has an outer and inner 
cover ; the former fits into the grooved frame 
in the manner already described, while the 
latter is arched so that the moisture condensing 
on it will trickle down to the deep groove in 
which it rests and form an airtight seal; sand 
may be placed in this groove, so that a perfect 
mom fc be obtained with a smali quantity of 
water. The depth of seal varies in different 
covers, but ought never to be less than rin. 
Sometimes the flanged rim of the cover plate 
rests on a rubber cord placed in a groove of the 
frame, ‘but such covers cannot be trusted to 
remain airtight for any long period. 

Covers, both airtight and ventilating, are 
now made with recessed tops to receive con- 
crete, wood-blocks, asphalt, or other flooring 
material, and are very suitable for use inside 
buildings, where a large area of ironwork 
would be unsightly, and in carriage-drives, 
where the iron might not afford proper foot- 
hold for horses, An example is given in 
fig. 69. It is often desirable to fasten the covers 
in some way, so that they cannot be removed 
by unauthorised persons. A simple method 
consists in securing the cover to the frame by 
means of gun-metal screws. 

Venhiation—Adequate openings for the 
inlet and outlet of air are required in drains in 
order that emanations from the sewage may be 
diluted and carried away without loss of time. 
Experiments have shown that foul gases may 
be absorbed by the water on one side of a trap, 
and given off again on the other side. In 
badly-ventilated drains foul air may be forced 
through the water of a trap when a sudden 
increase of the volume of sewage occurs, as, 
for example, during heavy rains. Ina similar 
manner, sewer air may be forced through the 
intercepting traps of drains. For these reasons, 
adequate ventilation, not only of main drains 
but also of long branches, is necessary. In 
large systems the drains must be divided into 
sections by means of intercepting traps on the 
een branches (see fig. 42), each section 

ng separately ventilated. In siaall systems, 
two openings for ventilation will suffice. One 
of these must be at or near the intercepting 
trap on the side furthest {rom the sewer (figs. 
41, 43, 64, &c.), and the other must be as near 
the head of the drain as possible. 

The requirements of the Model Urban By- 
— may —— summarised :— 

Normal Arrangement—One opening must 
be provided at or near the ground mk ond 
must communicate with the drains “ by means 
of a suitable pipe, shaft, or disconnecting 
chamber” as near as practicable to the inter. 
cepting trap, and on that side of it which is 
nearer to the building. The second opening 
must be placed “as far distant as may be 

racticable” from the first, and must be at the 
head of a vertical pipe or shaft carried up “to 
such a height, and in such a manner, as 
effectually to prevent any escape of air from 
oy re yp. into any building in the 

i reof, and in i 
non mae no case to a less height 

Alternative Arrangement. — lf the nor 
peenind sen is impracticable, the Hoe new 

: y placed near head 
drain, and the high- vps te 
interceptin s trap, 


‘evel opening near the| the 





lUustrations to Siudent’s Column. 


otherwise be obtained by means of such last- 
mentioned pipe or shaft.” 

The Model Rural By-laws although dif- 
ferently expressed, are to the same effect, 
with the exception that, where a pipe or shaft 
communicates with a 4-in. drain, “the 
sectional area of such pipe or shaft may be 
not less than 3} in.” The words “ sectional 
area” are clearly a mistake for “diameter,” 
the intention undoubtedly being to sanction 
the use of a 34 in. soilpipe asa drain-ventilator. 
+A proviso is, however, inserted in the Raral 
By-laws that (1) no ventilation need be 
provided for a drain not more than 20 ft. in 
length, “ where there is no water-closet within 
the building, and connected with the drain,” 
and (2), “where the aggregate length of so 
much of the drain or drains of a new building, 
as is above the intercepting) trap... .. 
shall not exceed jo ft, and such drain or any 
of such drains shall not be connected with 
any water-closet which has internal com- 
munication with any building, the ning 
required by this by-law to be provided at or 
near the level of the sarface of the ground may 
be dispensed with.” 

The London drainage by-laws specify three 
arrangements, the first and second being 
similar in the main to those described in the 
Model Urban By-laws, and the third having 
the two openings at the tops of vertical pipes 
or shafts. In the first and second arrange- 
ments the low level openings must be ‘‘ above 
and near the level of the surface of the ground,” 


laws; and in all the arrangements every 
high-level opening must be at such a height 


outlet for foul air.” Soil-pipes from water- 
closets and slop sinks may serve as drain- 
ventilators, if the situation, sectional area, 


and in any case a soil-pipe 34 in. in diameter 
shall be deemed to provide adequate yentila- 
tion fora 4-in. drain. If separate ventilation 
pipes are necessary, they mast be constructed 
“in the same manner and of the same material 
and weight" as soil-pipes. 





sewage, the increase and diminution of th 


In either case, each pipe or shaft must be of 
a sectional area not less than that of the drain 
with which it communicates, and in any case 
not less than the area of a 4-in. pipe, and must 
be furnished with “a suitable grating or other 
suitable cover,” the apertures in which shall 
have an area not less than that of the pipe or 
drain. Bends must not be formed in the air- 
pipes or shafts “except where unavoidabie.” 
“The soil-pipe of any water-closet, in every 
case where the situation, sectional area, height, 
and mode of construction of such soil-pipe 
shall be in accordance with the requirements 
applicable to the pipe or shait to be carried up 
from the drains, may be deemed to provide the 
necessary opening for ventilation which would 





flow, the gradients of the drains, the force 
and direction of the wind, the position of th, 
openings in relation to the wind and sup 
the discharge of fittings connected wit! 
pipes used as drain ventilators, the numbe: 
of bends in the ventilation-pipes, and othe; 
factors, representing in the aggregate an 
unknown quantity, vitiate all calculations 
based on one or two theoretical assmptions 
The fact is that both high-level and low-leve! 
openings may at different times serve as 
inlets and outlets, and both, therefore, ought 
to be placed in such positions as to afford sale 
outlets for foul air. Cowls fixed on high-leve! 
openings do not materially alter the con 
ditions, and may be regarded as unnecessary 
a copper wire guard to prevent the ingress of 
birds and leaves is all that is required 

Low-level openings must, according to the 
London Drainage By-laws, be “above and 
near the level of the surface of the ground 
Ventilating manhole-covers are therefore inad 
missible, and a pipe must be carried up from 
the intercepting chamber and finished with 
grating afew inches above the ground. 1 
apertures in the grating must be equal : ea 
to the cross-section of the drain. Fig. yo shows 
a cast-iron ventilator with brass front. Some 
times mica flaps are placed behind the grating 
and are hung at the top or sides in such a 
manner that they open when the current of 
air is into the drain and close under back 
pressure. The flaps are unnecessary unless 
the ventilator is near a door or window 

In the old by-laws of the L.C.C. it was 
specified that the open end of a soil-pipe mast 
“in all cases be above the highest part of the 
roof of the building to which the sotl-pipe 
attached, and, where practicable, be not le 
than 3 ft. above any window within 20 !! 
(measured in a straight line) from the »pen end 
of such soil-pipe,” but these provisions are 
wisely omitted from the new by-laws. To 
carry a ventilation-pipe above the highest 
point of a roof involves in many cases 4 
number of bends sufficient to prevent 
almost entirely the flow of air under nor 
mal circumstances, Certainly it is not ce- 
sirable to terminate a drain ventiating 
pipe near to and below a window, but 
in small drainage systems, properly designed 
and maintained in good condition, the drains 
ought not to give off any fouler emanations 
than those arising from the gully under a sink 
waste. Ventilation-pipes ought not to term 
nate under projecting eaves or gables 
ought they to be used as rain-water pipes 
Cast-iron ventilation-pipes soon corrode . the 
rust in many cases accumulates at the foot and 
chokes the pipe. Rust-pockets ought invariably 
to be fixed at the feet of such pipes. They arc 
not required if the pipes are of lead 





and not “at or near,” as in the Model By- | 


and in such a position as to afford “a safe | 


| HOtel for invalided sailors. 
| Hippolyte Lebas, and became successively Secré 


height, and mode of construction are suitable, | 


Experience has falsified many of the 
theoretical assumptions on which the practice 
of drain ventilation was at one time based. 
The principal assumption was that a low-level 
opening would usually, if not invariably, serve 
as an inlet, and a high-level opening as an out- | sought after. 
let; but in drains, as in houses, there are so | 
many disturbing influences at work that the 
assumption can only be regarded as misiead- 
ing. Numerous experiments on drains and 
sewers have proved this. The relative tem- 
parature and humidity of the sewer air and of | 


i 
; 
| College, St. Andrews. 
external air, the direction of flow of the | 
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OBITUARY. 
M. Coovart.—M. George Ernest Coquart, the 
French architect, has died at the age of 51. He o> 


tained the Prix de Rome in 1850 with a design tora 
He was a pup! 


‘ 
t 


taire des Batiments, professor at the Fcole 
Peaux-Arts, and member of the Institut (in 1°" 
of (uestel. He was the designer of the 
utiful monument to Henri Kegoault a 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, working in © 
laboration with M. Pascal He designed als 
the monument of the Defense Nationale a 
Pere Lachaise, the fine installation of the Cour ce 


| Cassation, and the monument to Rougevin, erectes 


in the vestibule of the Ecole des Heaux-Arts 
Coquart was an artist in the highest sense o! the 
word ; he had, like his countryman Charles (:arnier 
a natural feeling for form and colour, and | 
instruction at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts was muc® 
He was also an accomplished 
| draughtsman and water-colour artist, and exhibited 
| with success at annual Salons. 
ol ]. HENDERSON —We regret to record the 
death of Mr. Jobn J. Henderson, of Dundee fie 
was born in Dundee, and educated at the Madras 


and civil engineer was obtained under the late Mr 
Charles Ower, Harbour E , Dundee. He 
was twelve years in the municipal engineering S¢' 


His training as an architect 
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ndee, Leeds, and Lincoln, and about 
started business on his - 

: y . On many occasions he contri- 
ere ae proceedings of the Dundee Institute of 
irchitecture, of which he was hon. secretary for 
many years. From 1894 to 1597 he served as a 
Town Councillor, and in 1g0o he was again returned 
to office. In November last he was elected one of 
the magistrates of the burgh. He wasalso a Justice 
of the Peace for the county of Fife. 


vice of De 
twenty years 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


New Mission HALL, WESTBOURNE PRESHY- 
reriaN CHURCH, BeLrast.—The mission hall 
erected in connexion with Westbourne Presbyterian 
Church, Belfast, has just been opened. Situated in 
Cuba-street, facing the Newtownards-road, the hall 
is built of brick, the style being Gothic. It contains 
a hall (with seating accommodation for 250 people), 
cloakroom, and kitchen. The plans were prepared 
by Mr. John Frazer (Messrs. Frazer & Son), and the 
puilding operations carried out by Mr. K Hewitt, 
under the personal superintendence of Mr. Kobert 
Black. 

New U.F. CHURCH, BURNTISLAND, Fire.—Plans 
for the erection of a new church for the Erskine 
United Free Church congregation were approved of 
by the Dean of Guild Court recently. The design, 
which was prepared by Mr. J. 5. Wilson, architect 
Glasgow, comprises a church which will seat fully 
soo persons, a hall to accommodate 100, a session- 
house, a vestry, and a heating-chamber. The site 
for the new building is a prominent one at St 
fames’sPark, The building will cost about 5,sco/., 
and the successful contractors for the work are :— 
Masons, Messrs, White & Son, Lundin Links 
ioiners, Messrs. J. C. Burns & Co., Larkhall; slater 
and plasterer, Mr. James Williamson, Burntisiand ; 
plumber, Mr. James Goodlet, Glasgow ; glazier, 
Mr. James Miller, Glasgow 

CuurcH EXTENSION, YORK,—The chancel of the 
new Church of St Luke's, for the district of Baurton- 
lane, has just been consecrated. The church, which 
is eventually to consist of a nave and chancel, under 
one continuous vaulted roof, 113 ft long by 22 ft. 
wide, has to be built in sections, and it is the first 
portion which has been consecrated. Mr. Brierley. 
of York, is the architect, and it is estimated that the 
completed building will cost 5,cool., and will accom- 
modate S00 worshippers. The section which has 
been completed consists of the vestries, chancel, and 
aisles, which will accommodate 300, with a tempo- 
rary west end which can be taken down when the 
remainder of the work is proceeded with 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, WALSALL Woop.—The 
opening ceremony in connexion with a new Wes- 
jeyan Church which has been erected at Walsall 
Wood took place on the toth inst, The structure, 
which has been designed by Mr. C. W. D. Joynson 
(Wednesbury), bas been erected by Mr. W. T. Lees 
(Darlaston), while the stained-glass windows have 
been supplied by Mr. HK. Jones (Walsall) he 
length of the building is 57 it., and the width 3 ft., 
with a seating capacity of nearly goo. Access is 
gained by a vestibule which extends the whole 
length of the building, and iccluded are a vestry, 
ore , and classrooms. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, COTGRAVE, NOTTINGHAM. — 
A new Wesleyan church was opened at Cotgrave 
on the roth inst. The building is capable of accom- 
modating upwards of 200 persons, and the architect 
was Mr. A. E. Lambert, and the builder Mr. 1 
Barlow. 

St. MICHAEL'S CHURCH, BrisTo..—Mr. W. V. 
Gough is appointed superintending architect for the 
reparation of the tower of the church, which, rising 
in four stages from the ground, has an embattled 
parapet with pinnacles, and carries an octagonal 
turret, and a spirelet capped with a vane. The 
church presents a combination of the Perpendicular 
and Classic styles, for the chancel, aisles, and nave 
wererebuilt in 1775-7, after the mode in vogue at the 
time. About 1,200/, will be expended upon the new 
work. 

PROPOSED CONVOCATION BUILDINGS, YORK.—A 
request will shortly be made to the twenty-four 
Archdeacons in the Northern Province to form 
committees of the members of the Lower House of 
Convocation and of the House of Laymen resident 
in their Archdeaconries, to raise the needful funds 
for adapting the ancient St. William's College, York, 
into a permanent House for Convocation. The 
architect of the proposed work is Mr. Temple 
Moore, of London. 

INFANT SCHOOLS, HOWE BRIDGE, MANCHESTER 
~These new schools were opened on the 1st inst 
They have been built to the south-east of the old 
block, and provide accommodation for about joo 
children, The new building is of one story, and 
consists of a large schoolroom, 54 ft. by 24 ft., a 
babies’ room, 24 ft. by 21: ft., and two classrooms, 
19 ft. by 24 ft. and 22 ft. by 24 ft. respectively. The 
smaller of these classrooms is so arranged that it 
may be used for babies should the babies’ room be 
at any time overcrowded. A central corridor, 62 ft. 
long by 9 ft. 6 in, wide, gives access to all these 
rooms, and also serves for the children's marching 
and drilling. The architect for the new buildings is 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, of Manchester, under whose 











supervision the contract has been carried out by 
Mr, Thomas Scott, of Manchester. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS, KOTHERHAM.—On the 3rd 
inst. memorial-stones of the new Sunday Schools of 
the Eastwood Wesleyan Chapel, Kotherham, were 
laid. The site is in Fitzwilliam road. The new 
buildings, which have been designed by Mr. John 
Wills, architect, of London and Derby, will when 
completed adjoin the present chapel, to which they 
are connected by a covered way. The scheme in- 
cludes an assembly hall,6> ft. by so ft, with infants’ 
room, 22 ft. by 15 ft, church parlour, 26 ft. by 18 ft, 
classrooms, &c., providing accommodation for 650 
scholars. The front is to be of rock-faced York 
stone with ashlar dressings, the sides and rear being 
of brick. The front gable will contain a triple 
window and be flanked by buttresses carried up, and 
finished with octagonal pinnacles. The two main 
entrances will be right and left of the front, each 
having porches and lobbies. The cost of the work, 
exclusive of land and architect's fees, is estimated at 
2.7001. Mr. Kichard Snell, of Kotherham, is the 
builder. 

SCHOOLS, SOUTH NORWOOD.—New schools have 
just been erected at South Norwood. The site has 
frontages to Sandown and Oakley-roads, leading off 
the southern or Woodside end of Portland-road, 
South Norwood. The present accommodation is 
for 1,310 children :—420 boys, 420 girls, and 470 
infants. The infants’ school is a one-story building, 
and comprises a central hall ‘«) ft. by 30 ft.. eight 
classrooms, two caprooms, and three entrances, with 
a teachers’-room, which will be available as a com- 
mittee-room. The boys and girls schvol is a two- 
story building, the boys on the ground fioor, and the 
girls on the floor above. Each department com- 
prises a central hall 75 ft. by 32 ft, with a class for 
children at each end of the hall, and five classrooms 
for 6 each, two caprooms, a teachers’-room, 
store and two entrances; and the upper floor is 
approached by two staircases, thus providing 
alternative exits in case of emergency. Each de- 
partment has a lock-up store with sink, and hot and 
cold water for the use of the caretaker, and in each 

t the two towers a small dinner-room is provided, 
one for boys and one for girls who do not go home 
in the middle of the day. The upper floor is con- 
structed of steel girders and concrete. The external 
walls are built hollow 1% in. thick, faced externally 
with red Leicestershire bricks and Darley Dale 
stone dressings ; the roofs being covered with red 
Staffordshire tiles. Internally the walls are lined 
dado high with glazed bricks, and the upper part 
rendered in cement and coloured with a washable 
distemper. The woodwork is of Carolina pine 
stained and varnished The caprooms are lined 
their full height with buti-coloured glazed bricks 
and each provided with a marble lavatory trough 
Incandescent gas lighting is provided throughout 
the halls and classrooms with a special burner intro- 
duced by Messrs. Wm. Sugg & Co., of Westminster 
The whole of the buildings are warmed from one 
central boiler-house under the large school by low- 
pressure steam working at about 2 Ibs Messrs 
Korting Bros., of London, are responsible for this 
work. The builder's contract for the whole of the 
work amounts to 17,\« Mr. E. |. Saunders, of 
Croydon, was the builder. Mr. T. W. Tester has 
acted as clerk of works. Mr. Carter Pegg was the 
architect 

BLACKPOOL BoarD ScHoot.—A new Board 
school has been opened in Central-road, Blackpool 
This school is the first of its kind to be erected in 
Blackpool. The bailding is of two floors, with a 
marching corridor 12 ft. wide in the centre of each 
floor, having the classrooms grouped round it and 
entering directly from it. The class and school 
rooms provide accommodation for 1,947 children 
and in all except two cases the scholars will have 
windows on their left side. The cookery classroom 
is in the main building The four cloakrooms 
are entered from the corridors Large dry stores 
are provided in the roof, At the west end of the 
site a manual instruction and laundry block is 
placed, while between that block and the main 
building are the conveniences for the scholars, and 
the covered playsheds The playgrounds are 
covered with tar-paving, and the whole surrounded 
with an iron railing, the playgrounds for the boys 
and the girls being separated by a brick wall The 
main building is heated by low-pressure hot-water 
apparatus, and the ventilation is ettected by three 
electric fans placed in the root. The buildings are 
f brick with stone dressing round the entrance 
and the main contract has been carried out by 
Messrs. Jacob Parkinson & Sons, of Dlackpool. The 
heating and ventilation are Messrs. J. G 
Wagstaii, Limited, of Manchester The structure 
has been erected from the designs and under the 
supervision of Messrs. Anderson, Simon, & Craw- 
ford, of Edinburgh, and under the inspection of Mr 
Caleb Place, clerk of works to the School Board, 
and Mr. Frank Place, assistant clerk of works. The 
cost, including furnishing and street makicg, will 
be about 18,000! j : 

BoaRD SCHOOL, DevonporT.—The Victoria- 
road School, which the Devonport Board has 
recently built for the St. Badeaux district of the 
borough, was opened on the 7th inst, Thre school 
will accommodate goo scholars tis situated ona 
site adjoining -Trelawney-avenue, otf Victoria-road, 
and consists of two stories. The ground floor will 
be set apart for the infants, and the first floor will 





be a mixed school. The building has been con- 
structed from designs prepared by Messrs. Hine & 
Odgers, of Plymouth. The cost of the school is 
close upon 11,0001. There are ten classrooms, with 
two cloakrooms on each floor. Mr. W. Blake was 
the builder, and Mr.G. Sleeman acted as clerk of 
works, with Mr. W. Etford as foreman. Baylis’s 
system of ventilation has been used throughout the 
building, which is warmed by the high-pressure 
system of heating, fitted by Messrs. Longbottom, of 
Leeds. The wails outside are faced with 

local red brick, and the roof is covered with 
Delabole slate. 

CHANCEL SCREENS, ST. OLAVE CHURCH, EX® TER. 
—A rood screen, together with a parclose screen, 
have just been erected at this church The new 
screens are constructed entirely of Devonsbire- 
grown oak. The chancel screen itself is divided 
into five openings, the central one forming the 
entrance into the chancel, whilst the lower portions 
are 80 afranged that no obstruction exists that 
might preclude worshippers from any part of the 
building getting a full view of the altar. The 
portion over the central approach is gabled up coa- 
siderably above the sides, terminating in a large 
cross. Upon raised pedestals at the foot of the 
central gable are sculptured figures of angels. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. Harry Hems 
& Suns, of Exeter 

A New LONDON WorKHOUSE.—The new Green- 
wich Union Workhouse at Grove Park, Kent, was 
m the oth inst. formally taken ower by the Green- 
wich Board of Guardians. The new buildings are 
situated in open country, and may be described as a 
Poor Law village. The 10 acres upon which they 
stand cost the Guardians 4,000/,, and the contract 
for the buildings was let at 175,0201. There are 
twenty blocks united by covered ways, and they 
provide accommodation for 4:16 inmates (apart from 
ofhcers and staff) of the aged and able-bodied classes. 
The central buildings include the front block, which 
consists of board-rooms and offices and quarters for 
the masters, matrons, and the staff. There are two 
dining-halls, one for 500 aged, and the other for 300 
able-bodied inmates, divided for the sexes by 
movable partitions. The kitchen and scullery, which 
communicate with the halls, are fitted with steam 
and gas cooking appliances. A chapel has been 
built which will seat 400 inmates, and there is a 
laundry, a bakery, and a store. The pavilions for 
the inmates are grouped to the right and left of the 
central buildings, and some are placed at the back. 
Each pavilion contains accommodation for eighty 
or 100. The dormitories on the first and second 
floors contain two rows of beds in the place of the 
“id system of four rows with a central partition. 
The rooms are of varying sizes to admit of classifi- 
cation. In the pavilion for married coupies there 
are separate bedrooms and a common dayroom, 
with a small scullery and larder. The other build- 
ings include worksho,s with hand corn-grinding 
mills for the able-bodied, and all the buildings are 
heated by hot water in addition to subsidiary open 
fire-grates, and are lighted by electricity. The 
builder was Mr. T. Rowbotham, of Birmingham, 
and the architects were Messrs T. & J. Norman 
Dinwiddy. The whole of the institution is lighted 
by electricity. The engineering work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Moorweod, Sons & Co., 
Ltd., of Sheftield and London ; the electric lighting 
by Messrs. H. F. Joel & Co., of South Mclitoa- 
treet, W.; the well by Messrs. T. Tilley & Sons, 
#€ Commercial-road, E. 

CONVENT, BESSBROOK, CO. ARMAGH.—The foun- 
dation-stone of the new Convent of Mercy at Bess- 
brook was laid on the oth inst. The site of the 
building is on Maghernahely Hill The contract 
was awarded to Mr. Denis Neary, of Newry, and 
the cost will be about 6,co0o/. The architect is 
Mr. J. J. M‘Donnell, Belfast. The building will 
have a frontage of 130 ft, three stories high, and is 
intended to accommodate eighteen sistera A 
chapel and schools will be included in the bui’d- 
ing 

HOSPITAL BUILDINGS, LLANELLY.—The Lianelly 
Hospital Committee have decided to extend their 
present buildings and also erect a new operating- 
theatre with the most modern appliances for the 
surgeons’ uses. Mr. Wm. Griffiths, architect, has 
been intrusted with the work. 

KING WILLIAM'S COLLEGE, ISLE OF Mayw.—The 








new Science luildings in connexion with King 
William's College, Isle of Man, were opened by the 
Lieut.-Governor of the Isleot Man ( Lord Henniker) 
recently The new science buildings consist of 
chemical and physical laboratories and lecture 
rooms. The upper toor includes a chemical lecture 


room, chemical laboratory, balance room, and pre- 
paration room. On the lower floor there is a phy- 
sical laboratory,a physical lecture room, a work- 
shop, a dark room for optical work, and a dark 
room for photographic work. The walis are built 
of limestone from the Scarlett quarries, and the ele- 
vation is in harmony with the other college build- 
ings. Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse were the archi- 
tects. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN.—The Plans Com- 
mittee of the Town Council has sanctioned the 
plans of the following new buildings in Aberdeen >— 
Six dwelling-houses on the north side of Hosefield- 
avenue, for Mr. A. Davidson, per Mr. Duncan 
Hodge, architect ; three dwelling - houses on the 





south side of Cariton-place, for Mr, Alexander 
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Anderson, builder, per Messrs. Brown & Watt, 
architects ; alterations in connexion with premises, 
No 12, Charles-street, for Mr, R. Gordon, per 
Messrs. Brown & Watt, architects; two dwelling- 
houses on the south side of Howburn-place, for Mr. 
John Strachan, per Messrs. Cameron & Watt, archi- 
tects; two dwelling-houses on the west side of 
Anderson-drive, for Messre. Bodie & Stephen, per 
Messrs. Cameron & Watt. architects; addition to 
provision works at South Esplanade, East, for 
Mesars. Marshall & Co, per Mr. George Coutts, 
architect ; five dwelling-houses on the east side of 
Hosefield-avenue, for Mr. James Green, per Messre 
Walker & Duncar, architects ; alterations and addi- 
tions in connexion with premires No. 67, Crown- 
street, for Mr. A. Stwart, per Mr. Alexarder Mavor, 
architect ; alterations in connexion with premises 
Nos. 82-85, Ship-row, for Mr. D. M‘Rae, per Mr 
Geo. J. Milne, architect ; dwelling-house and shops 
on the west side of Holburn-street, for Mr. James 
Monro, per Messre. Brown & Watt, architects ; 
addition to No. 4, Albyn-terrace, for Mrs. Garden, 
per Mr. George K. Mitchell, architect; two 
dwelling-houses on the north-west side of Broom- 
hill-road, for Mr. William Walker, per Mr. 
James Watt, architect; dwelling-house on the 
east side of King - street, for Messrs. Gray & 
Kellas, per Messre. Cameron & Watt, architects ; 
two dwelling-houses on the north-west side of 
Grampian-road, for Mr. John Ritebie, per Messrs 
Cameron & Watt, architects; alterations and ad- 
ditions in connexion with premises, No. 380, 
George-street, for Mr. Alexander se per 
Mesers. Brown & Watt, architects; addition to 
granite works on the east side of King-street, for 
Mr. Robert Gibb, per Mr. Duncan Hodge, architect ; 
dwelling-house and shop on the east side of Bon 
Accord-street, for Messrs. R. & J. Reid, per Messrs, 
Brown & Watt, architects ; alterations and additions 
in connexion with the premises, No. 600, King- 
street, for Mr. George Cassie, per Mr. William 
Smith, architect ; dwelling-house on the south side 
of Constitution-street, for Mr. D. M. Mitchell, per 
Meesrs. Sutherland & Pirie, architects ;: alterations 
and additions in connexion with Morningfield 
Hospital, King’s-gate, for the managers, per Messrs. 
W. & |. Smith & Kelly, architects: additions to 
Educational Trust Buildings, King-street, for the 
governorr, per Messrs. W. & |. Smith & Kelly, 
architects ; six dweiling-houses on the south side of 
Devonshire-road, Messrs, Cameron & Watt, archi- 
tects; alterations and additions in connexion with 
premises, No. 207. Union-street, for Mr. James P. 
Kay, per Messrs 1). & |. R. M‘Millan, architects ; 
dwelling-house and shops on the south side of 
Great Western-road at its junction with Duthie- 
terrace, for Mr. J. D. Mackie, per Messrs. W. 
Henderson & Son, architects. 

INSTITUTE, HALTON, YORKSHIRE — New premises 
for the members of the Halton Institute, who have 
hitherto been located in the Board School, are to be 
erected. Plans bave been prepared by Messrs. 
Bedford & Kitson, of Leeds, for the new building, 
which will consist of a billiard-room, reading and 
dressing rooms, on the ground floor, whilst the 
upper rooms, which will provide seating accommo- 
dation for 250 people, will be used for public 
meetings and entertainments. The anticipated 
cost of the building and its appointments is about 
BATHS AXD WASH-HOUSES, FULHAM. — On the 
roth imst.. Mr. J. McDougall, Chairman of the 
London County Council, opened the new baths and 
public wash-houses which have been erected at 
Fulham. The building has been erected from the 
designs of Mr. H. Dighton Pearson, of Chancery- 
lane, at a cost of 62,593/., which included 20,0001, 
the cost of enginecring, electric lighting, and 
pumping machinery. The main entrance is in 
Melnott-place. There are twenty-eight first-class 
and fifty-six second-class baths. The women's 
swimming-bath contains a pond of fo ft. by 20 ft., 
and 6 ft. Gin. to 3 ft. 6 in. in depth ; thirty-one 
dressing-boxes, douche bath, &c. As this bath will 
be used on alternate days during the winter months 
by men, a pass door has been placed, giving 
aceeas from the men’s first-class corridor. The 
first-class private baths contain eighteen bathe, 
&c. The first-class men’s swimming-bath con- 
tains a pond 100 ft. by 30 ft, 6 ft. 6 in. to 
3 ft. © in. deep: sixty-four folding dressing- 
boxes, douche-baths, and lavatory accommodation. 
The club-rooms attached to this bath have been 
arranged to give cloak-room and dressing-room 
accommodation at swimming entertainments. A 
gallery is carried round the swimming-baths, with 
staircates leading from the men’s second-class 
corridors. The men’s second-class private baths 
contain forty-one baths. The swimming-bath has a 
pond 125 ft. by 35 ft. 6 ft 6 in. deep at the diving- 
stage end, and ; it. 6 in. at the shallow end; 
dressing-stalls for 125 bathers ; douche-bath, &c. 
At the end of the men’s second-clars corridor are 
at ae leading to the establishment laundry. 
public wash-house—the entrance to which 
isin Hartismere-road, contains stalis for sixty-six 
washers and a like number of drying-horses, and 
four hydro extractors. A large ironing-rocm is also 
provided. The basement contains su , giving 
aceess to all piping to private and swimmin; ar 
a also to drains. The boilers are under 
the public wash-house. Adjoining the boiler-house 
is the engine-room and well-house. A furnace 
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chimney So ft. — provided and built detached 
from the building A ar sane 
40,000 gallons is constructed over the washers 
lockers and pay-box. The building contract was 
carried out by Mr. Charles Wall, of Chelsea; the 
engineering work by Mesers. Fraser & Fraser, of 
Hromley-by-Bow ; the electric light wiring and 
fittings by the National Electric Wiring Co , of Vic- 
toria-street ; the boilers and economiser by Messrs. 
Fraser & Son, of Millwall; and the art wells 
by Messrs. A.C. Potter & Co, of Leadenhall-street. 

IMPROVEMENT OF VicTORIA STATION.—Having 
bought the Grosvenor Hotel and acquired all the 
property between the hotel and Ebury Bridge, the 
London and Brighton Railway Company bave 
begun operations under their scheme framed three 
years ago for enlarging the terminus from 64 acres 
to 144 acres in area, and providing room for 
extended platforms for eighteen instead of only 
eight trains as now, with four lines running out of 
the station. The space in front of the «tation will 
he considerably enlarged and will be closed to cab- 
trafic (for which other provision is to be made) and 
opposite the space will be erected new booking and 
other offices, with an extension of the hotel in the 
upper floors, It is intended to carry the new 
platforms beneath Eccleston Bridge which will 
be raised, and a corresponding alteration will 
he made of the level of Buckingham Palace-road as 
it approaches the bridge ; between the platform- 
gates and the booking-offices is to be an open area 
extending across the entire width, 240 ft., of the 
station, and being tcoft.in length. The total cost 
of the works, i ing a further widening, for two 
lines of rails, of Grosvenor Bridge, across the river 
will, it is estimated, amount to t,c8o.cool. Exten- 
sive structural alterations of the hotel have been 
carried out by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, and Mr. 
Morgan, engineer to the railway company. It was 
built in 1860-1 by Kelk, after the plans and designs 
of |. T. Knowles. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


THE HIGHLAND Park Brings, Prrrsaurc.—The 
new bridge across the Alleghany, completed in 
January last, connects Highland Park, Pittsburg. 
with Sharpsburg, and it has a total length of 
1.550 ft. carryicrg a highway, two electric car 
tracks, and two footways. The structure includes 
an embankment and plate-girder approach viaduct, 
short lattice-girder spans, a 240 ft. truss span over 
a side channel of the river, three ft. laltice- 
girder spans and connecting spans of go ft and 
110 ft. over Six Mile Island, and a cantilever span 
Sso ft. long between the , crossing the 
main channel of the river and the lines the 
Alleghany Valley Railway, the clear span of 
the cantibover construction between the river piers 
being 450 ft. Six river piers, two abutmenty, and 
six pairs of cylinder piers on the island, form the 
substructure of the new bridge, which contains 
about 1,250 tons of steel. There are about yoo tons 
in the cantilever tpan, which was erected on cach 
side of the river by means of a traveller, and then 
the centre connecting span, previously assembled 
complete on a large lighter, was towed under the 
bridge, and hoisted bodily to its position 4 ft. 
above water level. The lifting and connexion of 
the span occu only about three hours, and the 
unusual met ef erection adopted rendered 
unnecessary any provision for temporary erection 
stresses and any costly adjustment tackle for the 
expansion joints at the ends. 
LINLITHGOW WATER SUPrLY.—The drought and 
Jack of rainfall is having a serious effect on the 
Linlithgow water supply. The matter was discussed 
at the last meeting of Local Authority, when it 
was resolved to take steps by way of providing for 
any contingency that might arise. Some time ago 
the services of Messrs. Leslie & Reid, C.E., Edin- 
burgh, were called in to advise the Council as to the 
best means of supplementing the present supply. 
and they are expected to report upon the matter 
SEWERAGE SCHEME, FoRMBY.—A Local Govern- 
ment Board 7) was opened on the Sth inst. at 
.” Formby, by Mr. H. H. Law, 
M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. H. T. Bulstrede, M.D, con- 
cerning the application of the Rural District Council 
of West Lancashire for sanction to borrow 41,000. 
for the of sewerage and sewage disposal for 
the township of Formby. Mr. C. A. Atkinson, 
engineer, explained the scheme, of which he is the 
author. Evidence was also given by Mr. A. J. 
Martin, Dr. Klien, Professor Dibden, and others. 

SEWAGE SCHEME, MANCHESTER.—On the toth 
inst. a Local Government Board i was held 
atthe Manchester Town Hall by Mr. H. H. Law 
and Dr. Theodore Them#on into an application by 
the pd go mepcn for — to borrow the sum of 
360,594) for purposes of sewage disposal, includin 
the purchase of land and tke Grelttemntion of wart 
in the townships of Carrington, Davyhulme, and 
Flizton. In the courre of the inquiry, Mr. J. P. 

jiikinson, C.E., who had ed the scheme for 
the construction of the works, gave a description of 
the works. 

ILFRACOMBE DRAINAGE SCHEME.—Mr. E. A. 
Sandford Fawcett, M.Inst.C E., Inspector of the 
Local Government Board, held an inquiry at Iifra- 
combe on the roth inst. into the of the 








Urban District Council for to borrow 


on seer 


31,2001. for works of sewerage and : ., 


f r street 
improvements. Those present included [i sj,4, 
King (medical officer), G. R Strachan | a 
engineer), O. M. Prouse (surveyor), and other, — * 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECOR 11/0 
Wixsbow, St. Mary's, BatHwick —On 1 th 


inst. that portion of the westernmost wind ' 
the south side of St. Mary's, Hathwick. which ha. 
been filled with stained glass in remembrance 
Mr. William Parham, was dedicated The \ 
was executed by Messrs. Clayton & Bell, 04 | 
MEMORIAL Winpow, HOLY SaviouRs Cu: ; 
TYNEMOUTH.—On the 13th inst in Holy Say 
Church, Tynemouth, a new stained-giis. wind 
was unveiled to the memory of Mary | 
Sopwith. The window is situate in the sy 
trantept, and is comprised of three large openin, 
and tracery above. The design represents Faith 
Hope, and Charity, after the fyures by Sir joxhuy 
Reynolds. The tracery above is filled with cherub 
bearing a scroll which extends across the whole 
window. The work has been carried out dy 
Messra. Wailes & Strang, Newcaastle-on-T vnc 


—_— 
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FOREIGN. 

FRANCE.—The opening of the new Museum of 
Decorative Art will take place next month. in the 
Pavillon Marsan, where the collections bave been 
arranged under the care of M. Kedon Che 


archwological objects found at Susa by Mo de 
Morgan are in course of arrangement in the por 
tion of the Grand Palais des Arts situated at the 
angle of the Cours la Keine.—-—The Municipal 
Counci)] of St. Etienne has arranged to expend a 
surn of 8,640,000 fr. on atrect improvements and the 
rebuilding of the Hotel de Ville ——M. Pour uery 
de Boisserin, Geputy and mayor of Avignon 
whose vandalism has made his same ele 
brated, continues his course of depredatios 

and is at present demolishing a tresh por 
tion of the ramparts of Avignon, between the 
Port St. Michel and the Porte Limbert Neither 
the Government nor the Commission de M ments 
Historiques seem to have thought it worth while t 

intervene.——A civil Engineer, M. Caralonga. has 
submitted a scheme for a subterranean moving pave 
ment between the Place de la Concorde aod the llace 
de la Hastilie, with a returm. The cost is estimated 


at 2¢,000,000 fr.——The Institut de France has 
awarded the Prix bac to M. Guilbert, the arcivtect 
for his monumental church in commemoration of 
the bazaar fire.-—-—At the Luxembourg the : 


annually devoted to foreign art is this year occupied 
by England and America. Among the works 
collected are Mr. Watts's “Love and Death’ 
Mr. Whistler's © Portrait of My Mother” Mr 
Sargent’s “ Carmencita,” &c —— The Foole Speciale 
d Architecture, situated at present on the Houlevard 
Mont Parnasse, is to be rebuilt on the Boulevard 
Raspail.——- The Conseil-General of the Seine tsabout 
to open a competition in painting for the cecora 
tion of the new Mairie at Vanver.——The Mun 

pality of Nimes is about to open a competition tor 
the rebuilding of the Museum of Paintiog and 
Sculpture in that town.——The death is announced 
of M. Theodore Charpentier, architect. at the age ot 
73% He was a member of the Socict: Centrale 
and Vice-President of the “Caisse de | 'eiense 
Mutuelle des Architects "~— The death is also an- 
nounced of M. F. Kaemmerer, the painter, at the 
age of sixty-three. He was of Dutch nationality, 
but had lived for many years at Paris. He obtained 





many medals and the cross of the leg ‘ 
Honour. He was a very able artist, excelling 
chiefly in genre subjects. Among bis principal 
works may be named “Un Baptime. © Un Char 


latan,” * Manon,” &c. 

SwWitzeRLaxp.—The sew palace of the Swiss 
Parliament at Berne waa opened on April | by the 
members of the Swiss Federal Council and the 
Federal Assembly. The building of the palace was 
sanctioned in i892, and was begun in ifs. bbe 
edifice is surmounted by a lofty cupola and is stu 
ated between the two Government palaces, ip con 
formity with the recommendation of the |«g'* 
lature, but Swisa artists and Swise material were 
employed on the building. It was designed 5) 
Professor Auer, of St. Gall, under whose personal 
supervision the work bas been carried out. Te 
cost is estimated at & million francs. 

AUSTRALASIA. — A new bridge is about t be 
built over the Murray river to connect Barham 09 
the New South Wales border, with Koondrook ©” 
the Victorian side. It will have a steel lift spar. 
and two composite truss spans, each of io4't. 
also timber approach spars. The work is to de 
carried out under Government authority —— larce 
additions are being made to the convent of “ 
Joseph, North Sydney, and the foundation stove 
was recently laid by Cardinal Moran. The add: 
tions will be in the domestic Gothic style of te 
fourteenth century with gables at each end, acd 
ventilating turret in the centre. Mr. D. V. Hea’). 
of Sydney, is the architect ——The Hobson-strect 
wharf, Auckland, New Zealand, is about to de 
extended at a cost of over 12,000l, —— Ofhcers 





quarters, &c., are to be erected at Southport, 
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Queensland, in connexion with the Pacific cable 
ner —Surveys are being made in the Prome 
district, Burmah, with a view to starting irrigation 
works and bringing large tracts of once cultivated 
lands into use which now lie waste in years of small 
rainfall ~The Government of India has asked 
jocal authorities to give a list of what buildings and 
monuments are in their opinion worthy of being 
protected, or of being marked by memorial tablets. 
‘A statue of the late Queen-Empress has been 
unveiled on the maidan at Calcutta, in the presence of 
the Viceroy. The statue, which is by Mr. Frampton, 
is in bronze, and represents her late Majesty seated 
in a State chair and with insignia of sovereignty 
The pedestal on which the statue rests is of green 


irish marble, 
ee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT 
—Mr, George Simpson, architect, has removed bis 
offices from 15, Backingham Gate-mansions, to 2, 
Princes-street, Hanover-square, W, 

THE NEW Forest.—The Government have just 
issued their Bill for enabling the Commissioners of 
Woods to sell or let land in the New Forest for 
necessary public purposes The Bill provides that 
the Commissioners may sell or let for any term 
land in the Forest to meet any local sanitary 
requirement, and that so long as the sale or lease 
has effect the land in question shall be free from all 
rights of common, &c. (the use of any public high 
way thereon excepted), may be enclosed, and shall 
be exempt from any obligation under any Act to 
appropriate land to growing timber or trees. The 
rights of the commoners that may be prejudicially 
affected are to be compensated for by payments to 
the verderers. who will apply the moneys for pur- 
poses of the New Forest Act of 1577 Each sale or 
letting must in the first instance be made the subject 
of a representation addressed to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and with the Commissioners’ con- 
currence, setting forth that the land is immediately 
required in the interest of the public health of the 
locality, that no suitable land outside the Forest is 
available without undue expense, and that the 
situation, extent, &c., of the land will satisfy the 
requirements of the case, which will be tested by a 
jocal enquiry conducted: by the Local Government 
Hoard. 

BOND FOR CONCRETE JOINTS.—~A new method of 
bonding successive layers of concrete has lately 
heen patented by an American firm, and is specially 
suitable for use in connexion with concrete build- 
ings. The present method of constructing a tloor 
with steel-concrete beams and filling involves the 
trouble and expense of building up falsework for 
supporting the work until it has set suiliciently to 
be sale. Under the new system the beams can be 
made in moulds in the contractor's vard instead of 
being formed on the site. In the upper surface of each 
beam a spiral coil of twisted steel is partly embedded 
so as to provide an efficient bond for the flooring 
concrete. When the beams for a given tloor have 
been made and are thoroughly set, they can be 
delivered and erected in position without any dift- 
culty. Bolt boles are left through the upper 
portions of the beams for the attachment of cleats. 
upon which centring boards may be laid for sup- 
porting the floor slab, and so the whole floor can 
be carried during construction by the beams and 
columns. The system of bonding to which we 
refer should be reasonably inexpensive, and it will 
certainly facilitate the erection of steel-concrete 
buildings. 

THE OLp LEYSIAN MIssiOon.—An = extension 
scheme, recently ratified, comprises the establish- 
ment of an Old Leysian Settlement and Hostel on a 
site in the City-road. There will be a settlement 
for stedents and young men engaged in bus!ness ; a 
settlement for lady-workers and the sisterhood 
men’s and women’s clubrooms, with gymnasium and 
driliball; a great hall with a capacity of 2,000, and 
a lesser hall with a capacity of 600 ; a suite of twenty- 
fiveclassrooms ; a medical mission department, &c 
One-fifth of the total cost, which it is calculated will 
amount to 100,000/., will be granted from out of the 
ae Coonexional Fund. Some recoupment 
is looked for from the rentals of the shops and 
offices that will be let for general purposes 

HOovsInG aT DURHAM.—On the sth inst. a public 
meeting to consider the housing needs of the city 
was held at the Mayor's Chamber, Durham. Mr 
Aldridge, of the National Housing Reform Council, 
under whose auspices the meeting was held, said 
the Council took up the question in no hostile spirit 
to the municipalities, and were principally desirous 
of awakening an interest in the matter. (Quoting 
from the recent census return, the speaker said 
there were 439 one-roomed houses in Durham. In 
133 Cases one person lived in one room, in 141 cases 
two persons in one room, 73 cases with three, 54 
with four, 22 with five, 14 with six, 5 with seven, 
4 with eight, and one with eleven in one room 
There were also in the city oSo two-roomed houses, 
occupied in 73’ cases by one , in 168 by two, 
in 182 by three, in 160 by four, in 126 by five, in roz 
by six, in 76 by seven, in 43 by eight, in 31 by nine, 
in 13 by ten, in 2 by eleven, and in 2 by twelve or 
mre persons. There were 430 three-roomed and 
‘77 four-roomed houses. The co-operative society 
had done something in the matter; but the time 


had arrived when the Municipality should take up 
the matter, and he urged on the citizens of Durham 
to do something —The Mayor expressed sympathy 
with the object of the Council. It depended very 
largely on the people themselves. If they were to 
put some people into better dwellings they would 
be in the same position a month later, and 
they would have the same thing to go over again 
Great attention had been paid to the matter 
by their Medical Officer and Sarveyor in Durham, 
and he could hardly believe there was one case in 
that city where seven or cight people were living in 
one room. He felt inclined to contradict it; but if 
it were truce, the sooner it was remedied the better 
Speaking tor the lburham Corporation, he did not 
see how they could do anything in the matter just 
now ; they had enough on hand in other ways 
Besides, where could they get land to build on at a 
reasonable price ‘— After discussion it was agreed, 
on the motion of Mr. fohn Wilson, M.P., seconded 
by the Rev. H. Robertson, and supported by Mr. J. 
johnson, “ That this conference, having had under 
consideration the overcrowding in the city of 
Durham (which we very much regret), is of opinion 
that a large portion of it arises from the number of 
miners (for whom houses should be found by the 
employers at the surrounding collieries) being com- 
pelled to reside in the city owing to the lack of 
houses pear the mines where they work. and we 
call upon such employers to provide a sufficient 
number of houses for their workmen contiguous to 
the mines, which would relieve in part congestion 
and overcrowding in the city.” A further resolu- 
tion inviting those concerned to consider what 
further steps should be taken was carried 

CO-OPERATIVE BvILpinc.—A midland sectional 
conference, promoted by the Productive Committee 
of the Co-operative Union. was held at the 
Worcester Co-operative Hall on the sth inst., Mr. J 
Giles (President) presiding, when a paper by Mr. 
W. H. Brown, entitled, “The Next Step in Co- 
operative Production,” was submitted for discussion 
The paper, pointing out that co-operative societies 
had already spent over seven millions in housing, 
suggested that co-operators should seriously tackle 
the building trades. Some such efforts bad proved 
expensive, others had prodeced profits. Operations 
should be begun in a small way in connexion with 
a mortgage department Co-operative societies 
would thus help to house the people, while retain- 
ing the profits in their own hands, and would extend 
their influence in many ways, so that co-opera- 
tive saw mills would be necessary: they would go 
direct to the importer of timber : and would need 
their own stone works and co-operative quarries 
The jerry builder would have a competitor, and the 
standard of building would be raised —Mr. Taylor 
{Leicester} agreed with the principle, but said he 
represented a society which had a works depart- 
ment, and could not congratulate them on their 
success. After forty years’ experience in the building 
trade he had no hesitation in saving they were 
altogether out of the market. Hie knew a co- 
operative society which went into competition with 
private builders, and had in consequence to write 
off its capital 40 per cent.—Mr. Mann (Leicester) 
described the methods of the society referred to by 
Mr. Saylor as “ slip-shod."—Mr. Langley (Produc- 
tive Committee) said the step advocated had been 
taken for some years. Experience at Kettering had 
shown that with determination the trade would 
flourish.—Mr. Brovgh (Birmingham Industrial) 
thought it a mistake for an ordinary society to 
dabble in too many departments. [t was impos- 
sible for a committee of twelve or thirteen men to 
look after a business extending in such widely 
different directions as bacon and buildings, —Mr 
Cadling ( Lincoln) said the step had been taken long 
ago. His society did work last year amounting to 
16,2331, a portion of which wasin competition with 
outside builders for public work. If properly 
managed it was a very profitable department — Mr 
Halstead (Co-operative Federation), moving a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Brown, thought it would be 
possible in the future to federate the purchase of 
certain common stocks of timber.—Mr. Woodhouse 
(Derby), seconding, said Mr. Brown had only anti- 
cipated what many large societies would be driven 
into. In Derby, where they had made a good start, 
they could not get workmen to rise to the co-opera- 
tive idea. His society had advanced 183 000/. to 
members for houses, many of which were built by 
the society. Mr. Brown, in reply, said that of the 
teven millions spent by co-operative societies in 
housing, he would guarantee that over six millions 
had gone into the pockets of private firms. He 
bad just been around Droitwich, where he thought 
there was an opening for the Co-operative Society 
to put up decent houses. He was glad to hear that 
in the Midlands the bricklayers put forth their best 
He would like to take some back with him to his 
society's Woolwich estate, where they had difficul- 
ties, even though their men were paid the trade 
union rates. 

AN ARCH#OLOGICAL Fixp.—An_ arch-cological 
discovery has been made in the old ruins of Lian- 
trithvd Piace, in the Vale of Glamorgan. In conse- 
quence of the erection of certain temporary buiid- 
ings inside the ruins of Liantrithyd, it became 
necessary to remove a portion of a mound of earth, 
under which a carved stone was found. The soil 
was carefully removed on all sides, and a round 





have been the base of a pillar or cross, was revealed 
It isabout 2 ft. in height and 3 ft. in diameter. Its 
upper side has a square hole in it, such as is to be 
seen in the shattless bases of many of the 
Glamorganshire churchyard crosses Bat the 
interesting feature about it is that all round its 
sides it is finely carved. It is evident that the work 
is of Norman date. The carving represents arch- 
ing, the arches of which are Norman in style. Each 
arch is separated by a slender pillar, of which the 
bases appear to be plain, while the capital of every 
alternate pillar is fluted. The style is different from 
anything to be found in any church in the Vaile of 
Glamorgan, and the vicar of Liantrithyd inclines, 
says the Westminsicr Gascttc, to the belief that it 
once formed the base for a pillar, or statue, in one 
of the rooms at Liastrithyd Place 

GOVERNMENT Ofprices, DUBLIN. —It is stated 
that the Government have prepared a measure for 
enabling them to acquire upon compulsory terms of 
purchase a block of large houses in | pper Merrion- 
street, Dublin. The houses, eight in number, stand 
between Merrion-place and Leinster-lawn ; five of 
them are already occupied by the Agricultural 
Department and the Stationery Office, and it is 
understood that the three others will be taken for 
purposes of certain departments which are at pre- 
sent housed, at considerable expense, in various out- 
lying situations. If the scheme is accomplished it 
is probable that the gardens and stabling of the 
houses in Upper Merrion-street that lie towards 
Kildare-street will be levelled. and the ground 
utilised to afford a frontage to the latter street for 
the new College of Science. 

CLAREMONT CHAPEL, PENTONVILLE-ROAD.—~ 
This building, which has remained vacant during 
some months past, has been taken by the London 
Congregational Union to serve for a mission centre 
in what is, we believe, one of the most densely- 
populated districts of London. One half— coo/ — 
of the cost of the’ scheme is contributed by Mr. 
W. K. Brown, of Woodford, who intends to alter 
the interior of the fabric for its new uses, to make 
four classrooms on the ground foor,to providea 
kitchen, lavatories. and so on, as weil as reading- 
rooms and a lecture-hall, and s0 to convert 
and extend the premises as a local “ settlement.’ 

HEATON PARK, MANCHESTER. —It is announced 
that the Corporation of Manchester have bought for 
230,000], the Heaton Park estate from the Earl of 
Wilton. The park. which extends over about 6: 
acres and is surrounded with a brick wall. is distant 
four miles from the Royal Exchange, whence it can 
be readily gained by road or conveyance. The 
estate will be converted for purposes of public 
resort and recreation, and it is proposed to adapt the 
mansion-house, which stands in the park, as a 
picture gallery or muteum. The house was built, 
1772-3, after plans and designs by James Wyatt, for 
the first Earl of Wilton. From a temple in the park 
is obtained an extensive view over the adjoining 
counties 
fue Parish CHURCH, BEAUMARIS —We hear 
that Mr. Bodley bas prepared the plans for the 
restoration, at an estimated expenditure of s,coo!, 
of the parish church, formerly known as the 
Chauntrey of Our Lady of Beaumaris. The church 
has a large square embattled tower at the west, a 
chancel, and a nave with north and south aisies— 
called St. Mary's Chapel and St. Nicholas’s Chapel 
respectively. The fabric was repaired by Viscount 
Bulkeley, to whose memory a marble monument 
by Westmacott, was erected in the chancel, where 
is also a fine alabaster altar-tomb with their effigies 
of, as is supposed, Sir Richard Bolkeley and his 
wife, temp. Elizabeth, removed thither at the dis- 
solution of the neighbouring monastery at Lianvaes. 
After Lord Bulkeley’s death in 1822, his Baron Hift 
estate. on which stand the ruins of Beaumaris 
Castle. passed to Sir Richard Williams- Bulkeley, 
Bart 
Serny Anney Tower —A meeting of the com- 
mittee appointed to deal with the repair of the 
Selby Abbey tower was held on the Sth inst. A 
Report was received from Mr. |. Oldrid Scott, of 
London, who stated that since his last report on the 
tower the various defects to which he drew atten- 
tion have increased, in spite of certain work which 
has been done in the interval to strengthen the 
north wall. The upper stage, be says, is in bad con- 
dition, the cornice being almost ruinous, while the 
walls are badly built and in a very disjointed state. 
The chief mischiet, however. shows itself in the 
north-west pier, which during the last few years 
has developed a considerable number of cracks 
passing through its facing stones. These sur- 
face failures show clearly that the pier is 
carrying a greater weight than it is equal to. 
It is this pier which has always beep the one which 
has been most affected by the soft subsoil on which 
the tower is built, though it is quite possible that 
the one to the south-east was still more seriously 
affected before it gave way im the seventeenth 
century. Certainly, of the four piers it is now seen 
that the one to the north-west has sunk the most, 
and it also carries a greater weight than any of the 
others, owing to the south and east walls of the 
tower having been reduced in thickness when they 
were rebuilt. It has therefore become absolutely 
necessary to take some steps to arrest the mischief 
which is in progress, and which if allowed to 
proceed will undoubtedly increase and create a 





block of stone, which would appear at one time to 





very serious danger. It is a great satisfaction to 
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be for remedying the defects in the north- 
west he described. His own strong hope 
is that within 4 reasonable time it may be decided to 


will be a subject for further consideration. 
Curious Discovery art Capri.—The romantic- 


chambers 
ancient prison have come to light, which, to judge by 
inscriptions, was at one time tenanted by the wife 
and sister of the Emperor Commodus nearly two 
hundred years after the time of Tiberius. 

THe Hovsinc QUESTION.—On the 26th inst. a 
North of England Housing Reform Conference 
will be held in the Meeting Hall of the Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society, West Hlandford-street, 
Newecastle-on-Tyne. The following resolutions are 
to be submitted -—(1) That this Conierence 
desires to call the attention of Local Authorities 
throughout the North of England to the evil effects 
on the life and happiness of the people resuiting 
from gorse hee bad housing conditions ; 
and in view of the that many Local Authorities 
in the “pe have successiully administered 
“The Housing of the Working Clames Act, 1890 
and 1900,” urges them to—(a) Make special local 
enquiries in regard to the housing conditions 
prevailing within the areas under their control, 
both in respect to the needs of the ** poor” 
and also of the skilled artisan ; and (>), On ascer- 
taining the need tor the use of remedial measures, 
to place into active operation the valuable powers 
which have been provided for that purpose. 2. 
That this Conference desires to call the attention 
Local Authorities throughout the North of England 
to the need for—(a). Making such alterations in 
their by-laws as shall render impossible the building 
of long unbroken rows of houses, with doors open- 
ing direct upon the common pavement, and with 
cramped backyards. (5). The encoura nt in 
every possible way of the design and erection of 
artistic “ self-contained ” cot . with wide roads, 

gardens and a plentiful provision of open 

for the healthful recreation of the com- 
munity. (c). The setting of a standard in this respect 
by the development of municipal garden cities. 
(d) Obtaining further legislation to enable Local 
Authorities to acquire land under compulsion ata 
price based on the assessment of such land to 
taxation. This land to be then used municipally or 
leased under the Act of 1gco to co-operators and 
other societies for the of building houses 
for the people. I11.—That this Conference desires 
to express its satisfaction at the rapid increase in 
the means of cheapand easy electric transit, especially 
in Newcastle and Sunderland, where direct public 
control has been secured. This Conference, more- 
over, urges Local Authorities in every district in 
which the supply of workmen's trains is inadequate, 
to bring the matter under the official notice of the 
Board of Trade, and to ask that Authority to take 
the necessary steps to secure the provision by the 
railway company of an adequate supply of work- 
men’s trains in accordance with the Cheap Trains 
Act, 1883, under which they obtained a remission of 
passenger duty, on condition that provision should 
be made by them for workmen's trains. 

AN AUSTRALIAN NATURAL MARVEL.—The rail- 
way connecting Sydney with Hrisbane, as it 
emerges from the Hunter River Valley and pro- 
ceeds towards the Queensland border, traverses a 
country full of picturesque interest, while the 
region between Scone and Wingen possesses many 
features of interest to geologists and scientific men. 
As Wingen, ten miles beyond Scone, is approached, 
a singular natural curiosity becomes observable. 
this is an object popularly known as “ The 
Stone Woman of Wingen.” The spur of a mountain 
range, known as Salisbury Crag, terminates in a 
bold, bluff headland, about 700 ft. above the level of 
the valley which it commands, the profile assuming 
the form of a grey stone woman of enormous 
dimensons sitting with ber back against the cliff, her 
head just separated from the top, and her feet 
hidden among the trees which grow up to the 
bottom of the cliff. On her knee there is rest- 


ing an book, which she is not reading, 
but in is g for ever down the beautiful 
valley of the Hunter, over Scone, Aberdeen, Mus- 


wellbrook, Singleton, and Maitland, which, with 
good glasses on a clear day, may all be seen by any 
one standing on the top of the cliff, or on the stone 
woman's head, which is its most southerly exten- 
sion. From where the feet of the stone woman 
searuars go> bch tep Leonid pedlp omy bow 
base of Crag to the summit of her head 
must be sbout 500 ft., so that if she were to stand 
up straight some day she would be about 800 ft. 
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“leonclusion that the restrictive provisions of Sec- 


high. If the proper point of view be chosen, the 
pose of the figure oy ome in its magnificent sim- 
plicity. Those who have seen it, describe it as one 
of the grandest natural marvels yet known. 
COMMONS AND FOOTPATHS PRESERVATION 
SOCIETY.—A meeting of the General Committee of 
the Commons and Foot Preservation Society 
was held at 25, Victoria-street, Westminster, on the 
itth inet., the Right Hon. G. |. Shaw Lefevre in the 
chair. The Chairman ed that he had now 
received a communication from the Charity Com- 
missioners in reply to the protest which had 
formulated on bebalf of the Society against the 
proposed alienation of Fuel and other allotments, 
notwithstanding the clause in the Commons Act, 
1876, which provides that so such allotments shall 
be diverted their original purpose except for 
recreation grounds and field gardens. The Com- 
missioners now stated that “ they have come to the 


tien 19 of the Commons Act, 1476, was not affected 
by Section 18 of the Commons Act, 1499, and that 
accordingly the Commissioners are not at liberty to 
sanction the sale, or letting on building lease, of any 
part of an allotment falling within the section first 
above-mentioned.” Much satisfaction was expressed 
at the favourable result of the Society's representa- 
tions, as the decision of the Commissioners will ensure 
the preservation as open spaces of many thousands 
of acres of allotments set out under old Inclosure 
Acts. —The Solicitor reported that the Birmingham 
Corporation had sow agreed to the insertion 
in their Water Hill of clauses drafied by the 
Society with the object of securing to the 
public a privilege of as air, exercise, and 
recreation on such parts of the common land which 
they propose to acquire in Radnor, as are not re- 
quired for actual works. The area of common 
land over which the public will obtain the privilege 
will exceed 1,600 acres.—It was stated on the con- 
sideration of the Richmond Hill (Preservation of 
View) Bill that it was now to vest in the 
Ham Urban District Council, and not the Surrey 
County Council, the major portion of the riverside 
land to be given by Lord I as part compensa- 
tion for a mght to enclose open common fields 
The following resolution was unanimously adopted: 
“ That this Committee is of opinion that a settlement 
of Lord Dysart’s interests in his lands at Ham and 
Richmond which vests the riverside lands to be 
dedicated to the public (the principal concession for 
the advantages his lordship is to obtain) in a small 
local authority like the Ham Urban District Council, 
which has no rating power, will not be 
satisfactory, and Committee trusts the lands 
will be vested in the Surrey County Council, which 
is willing to take charge of them.”—It was also 
resolved to take such steps as might be necessary to 
ensure that no amendments prejudicial to the 
interests of the public are made to the New 
Forest (Sale of Lands for Public Purposes) Bill. 
Other matters considered were the action the 
Society is taking with reference to the obstruction 
of the alleged rights of way leading to Stonehenge ; 
the preservation of Lambourne Common, Essex ; 
the enclosed land in the centre of Wandsworth 
Common; and the provision of parks and 
spaces as a suitable means of permanently com- 
memorating the Coronation. 

Font, St. MICHAEL'S, CampEN TowN.—A font has 
been placed in St. Michael’s Church, Camden Town, 
executed from the igns of Mr. G, F. Bodley, who 
was architect of the church. It isin a dark green 
marble, the whole being upon two octagon 
steps of the same material. The work was carried 
out by Messrs. Flint Bros,, of Clapham. 

THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL 
AND CounTy ENoIngers. — The thirty - sixth 
examination of candidates for S pe under 
Municipal Corporations and District Councils, 
carried out under the auspices of this Association, 
was held at the Medical Examination Hall. Vic- 
toria Embankment, London, on Friday and Satur- 
day, Aprilit and 12. Thirty-two candidates 
sented themselves for examination. The examiners 


were :—In (1) Engineering: Mr. J. P. Barber, 
M Inst.CE., assisted by Mr. A. M. Fowler. 
M.inst.C.E, (2.) Building Construction: Mr. W. 


Geo. Laws, M.Inst.C.E., assisted by Mr. W. N. 
Blair, M.InstC FE. (3.) Sanitary Science: Mr. J. 
Price, M Inst.C.E., assisted by Mr. J. Lemon, 
M.Inst.C.E. (4) Municipal Law: Mr. C. Jones, 
M_ inst C.E., assisted by Mr. J. T. Eayrs, M.Inst.C.E., 
and Mr. J. I » M.inst.CE. Mr. Laws was the 
Superintending Examiner. 

THE VALUE OF RIVERSIDE PREMISES. —~ Mr, 
Under-Sheriti Burchell and a special jury, at Ked 
Lion-square, Holborn, on Friday last week, began 
pe Rag of rH case of “ Wall ©. the District 

way Co.,” a claim for compensation in respect 
of wharf property in Chelsea Creek, and the 
Ashburnham Works adjacent thereto, and having 


carried on business as a builder, Owiny +, the 
absorption of the northern side of the Thames for 
public oe manage ae im recent years, there was 
now hardiy any wharf property on the port) side 
of the river between Blackfriars Bridge and Chelsea 
Bridge. Consequently, the claimant would have +, 
remove to the south side of the river ¢, a site 
which would cost about 14,000/. and new build. 


ings and machinery would represent another 


17,$00.; and for disturbance of the business 
a further 33,500/, should be added. f vidence in 
su of the claim was given by Mr. koH Rous. 
field (Edwin Fox & Bousfield), Mr. lames Green 
(Weatherall & Green), and Mr. FJ ferry Faller 
Horsey, & Co.). On behalf of the railway company 


Mr. Cripps submitted that about 23,000) would be 
proper compensation. On Saturday expert evidence 
in support of this contention was given by Mr 
Alexander RK. Stenning, Mr. Samuel Walker, and My 
Douglas Young (vice-president of the Auctioneers 
Institute), The jury, having viewed the property 
after a short deliberation, awarded the claimant the 
gum of 15,0004, 

THE CHURCH CRAFTS LEAGUE —The Committee 
of the Church Crafts League have arranged for an 
exhibition of the work of its artist members to be 

daily, at the Church House, Westminster 
S.W., from April yo to May 40, between the hours 
of roam. and Op.m. Admiasiog is free. and no 
tickets will be required, and it is hoped that many of 
those who attend the May Meeting at the 
Church House will avail themselves of the oppor 
tunity of seeing the exhibits. The collection of 
Medixval Church ornaments, which Mr. \\. {i 
Mt. John Hope obtained for the Eoglish Church 
Exhibition at Urighton, during the Church Congress 
in October last, will also be included in the exhibi- 
tion. The “private view™ will be on Tuesday 
April 24, and the Hishop of Rochester will formally 
open the exhibition on that day at gjopm. Cards 
of admission (for April 29) can be obtained from the 


secretary, Mr. Francis Burgess, Church House, 
Westminster, 5.W. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, SHEFFIELD —Mr W.A 
Ducat, an Inspector of the Local (Government 


Board, held an inquiry at the Town Hall on the 
rth inst, into an application by the Shetheld Cor 


for sanction to borrow 16.:44/ for the 
purchase of land at Hole Hills for a recreation 
ground and the site of a refuse destructor 0d 


for the conversion of middens into water-ciosets 
and 4,800/, for street improvements. Evidence on 
the matters raised was given by the City Surveyor 
(Mr. C. F. Wike}) At the close of the inquiry the 
inspector visited the Hole Hills 

RESTORATION OF MALMESHURY Apnney,—The 
Bishop of Bristol presided at a meeting of the 
Restoration Committee in the Town Hall, Chippen- 
ham, on the 11th inst. when it was unanimously 
resolved that section two of the work, comprising 
the west end and two bays of the south aisle, be 
completed. This resolution was adopted in the 
hope that a public meeting to be held in Hristol 
would result in a material increase of the restora. 
tion fund 


_ 
— a 





CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


GLASGOW JOINERS —A meeting of the Glasgow 
Master Wrights’ Association was held on the oth 
inst. in the Building Trades’ Exchange for the pur- 
pose of considering the request of the working 
— that the conditions of employment which 

ve, at the instance of the men’s union, ruled in 
the trade for some years back, be signed by the 
masters individually for another year, and also for 
considering the advisability of insisting on a reduction 
of wages. Mr. Jobn Smeaton, Govan, President 
was in the chair. At the close of the meeting 
was officially intimated that the masters were com 
municating with the men's officials, and that in the 
meantime could not say what the tenor ot 
their communication was. They added, however 
that the ve age a the meeting were decidedly 
against signing conditions as desired by the 
men, 


EDINBURGH JOINERS AND THEIR WAGES —A 
aggregate meeting of Edinburgh joiners was held 
om the 7th inst. in the Music Hall, George-strect. 
Mr, C. Murray presiding. The meeting was called 
to consider a notice by the employers on January 

of a reduction of id. per hour, which made the 
wages of the trade 8d. per hour. A meeting of the 
men was held on the 1 2th of last month, when they 
decided not to agree to any reduction in theit 
wages. They further decided to meet the employers 
in conference and discuss any point they mig)! 
bring up. The employers subsequently wrote ‘ 
the officials of the men that they agreed to a con- 
ference. That conference was held, and its result 
was reported to a meeting of the men held on 
March 31. At that meeting the men decided to 
adhere to their former decision not to accept any 
reduction. The employers then intimated that they 
$d. reduction, failing 


. | Were to to a 
repre- eal on ne of w that the matter be referred 
to arbitration. 


. That matter was considered by the 
meeting on the oth inst., and after considerable dis- 
cussion it was agreed that they do not accept 4 








ea to be taken 
was made up of 12,965 square feet used as a wharf, 
and 88so square feet, part of the Ashburnham 
Works, where the claimant had for many years 


reduction, and that they issue the existing by-laws 
to the employers for there signature. 
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LEGAL. 
DISPUTE AS TO BUILDING A THEATRE 
AT NORWICH. 


Tue case of Morell and another v. the New 
London Discount Co., Ltd., came before Mr. Justice 
Ridley, sitting without a jury, in the Kiog’s Bench 
Division on the 11th inst. It was an action by 
the plaintiffs, Messrs. H. Harvey Morell and 
Frederick Mouillot, theatrical managers. to recover 
from the defendants damages for breach of an 
agreement entered into between the plaintiffs and 
the defendant company, and in the alternative for 
the repayment of the sum of j00/. paid by the 
plaintitis to the defendants. The defence was that 
there had been no breach of the agreement, and 
defendants counterclaimed for the sum of tv2/., 
which they said was due to them by the plaintitis 
under the agreement. 

It appeared that at the end of the year 1495 the 
defendants arranged to build a theatre at Norwich, 
and for that purpose acquired a site and engaged 
the services of Mr. Runtz, theatre architect. The 
defendants in the spring of the following year 
got into communication with the plaintitis, and in 
the result am agreement was entered into dated 
August 16, 1899 It contained a recital that the 
defendants had purchased land at Norwich and 
intended to build a theatre on it, and that it was 
agreed the plaintiffs should contribute towards the 
expenses of building the theatre at the rate of one- 
tenth part to each nine-teoths parts contributed by 
the defendants, the plaintitis’ liability being limited 
to 1,250/. The plaintifis were to become managing 
directors of the theatre at a salary of 200/. a year 
each for aterm of five years,and were to receive 
10 per cent. on the surplus profits available for 
dividend after the ordinary shareholders had re- 
ceived a dividend of 5 per cent. The defendants 
spent some 4.022/. on the building operations, but in 
liecember, 1900, the company went into liquidation 
Towards the sum of 4,022/. the plaintiffs contributed 
ool. under the agreement by means of three bills 
for iow. each, and also gave a bill for 102/., bat 
they refused to meet it when it became due owing 
to the work on the proposed theatre having come 
to an end om account of the company being in 
liquidation. 

Mr. Horace Avory, K.C. ‘(with him Mr. C. A. 8 
Garland) on behalf of the plaintiffs contended that 
there was an implied covenant that the theatre 
should be built within a reasonable time. The 
plaintitis had performed their part of the contract 
in consideration of the land having been obtained 
and the theatre being built, and he submitted that 
so long as the plaintiffs were willing to contribute, 
the \ aac were bound to go on with the 
work. 

Mr. Eldon Bankes, K.C. (with him Mr. Atkin) 
argued that there was no implied covenant to 
batld the theatre. As both the plaintiis and the 
defendants were co-adventurers in a speculation to 
build the theatre, and financial assistance not being 
available the plaintifis were not entitled to succeed, 

Mr. justice Kidiey in giving judgment thought 
that defendants ought to succeed. He did not 
think that the agreement ought to be read in the 
way contended for by the plaintiffs. The case was 
me in which the defendants had not taken on them- 
selves the obligation in any express terms. and the 
‘aw would not place them under the obligation in 
the absence of express words, There would be 
udgment for the defendants on the claim, and on 
the counterclaim for io2/., the balance of the sum of 
+021. which remained unpaid, with costs 





AN ENGINEER'S ACTION AGAINST A 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 

THE case of Lawford ©. the Billericay Rural 
lnstrict Council came before Mr. Justice Darling, 
sitting without a jury, in the King’s Bench Division 
on the 1 ith inst., it being an action by the plainti:t, 
ae engineer, to recover from defendants 1/«)/. 14%. as 
‘emuneration for his services in preparing a report 
and plans, &c.,\im connexion with a sewerage scheme 
— was being carried out by the Council. The 
defence was that as the common seal of the 
defendants was not affixed to the agreement the 
agreement was not valid and binding on the 
defendants. 

The facts were shortly these :-—In July, iS, the 
plaintitt was retained by an agreement under the 
pg seal of the defendants to act as engineer 
0 the € yuncil in connexion with certain sewerage 
a which defendants proposed carrying out in 
a parishes of Shenfield and Hutton. The plaintiti 
an ere to prepare plans and specifications, 
pg o — at a local inquiry held on behalf 
rod ¢ Local Government Board, and to obtain 
Se ers for, superintend the work in 
Prey 1900, defendants discovered that the 
the age of Shenfield Common, which was outside 
‘ scope of eatin se scheme, was not in 
reaeey condition, and Council passed a 
Shennan, that plaintiff should be asked to visit 
hen Common and make a report of the work 
mateel ih to be done there and to prepare an esti- 
por the probable cost. The plaintiff accordingly 
rn Po requested. It appeared that the plaintiii 
be en verbally instructed by defendants to 

4$ engineer in respect of the extension work, 


and to do like services to those he performed under 
the agreement of July, 159) In the correspondence, 
defendants suggested that the agreement of 
July, 1%, should apply to and include ser- 
vices in respect of the extension work, and the 
plaintiff agreed that it should be so on certain 
terms. The plaintiff did what the defendants 
requested, and a member of his frm attended the 
inquiry which resulted in the extension scheme 
being sanctioned, and later on the plaintiff took out 
quantities for the work Tenders were advertised 
for and were made for the work, but none were 
accepted. The defendants admitted that the plaintiff 
had authority from them for all the work he did 
that that work was incidental to the duties of 
the defendants as a District Council, and that his 
services were in respect of work as to which some 
sewerage works were necessary. They relied, how- 
ever,on a number of cases to show the necessity 
of . corporate body contracting under their common 
sea 

At the conclusion of the arguments Mr Justice 
Darling came to the conclusion that the agreement, 
in order to be binding upon the defendants, should 
be under their common seal. He thought that the 
defendants were entitled to succeed on the point 
which they had taken and the judgment must be 
entered for them 

Judgment accordingly. 

Mr C. A Russell, K.-C. and Mr. Montague Lush, 
appeared as counsel for the plaintiti ; and Mr. Mac- 
morran, K.C., and Mr. Naldrett for the defendants. 


TRADE LITIGATION IN BLACKBURN. 


At the Blackburn County Court, on the 7th inst., 
an action was mentioned, in which the plaintiff was 
Kobert Leaver, plumber and glazier, carrying on 
business at New Chapel-street, Mill Hill, and the 
defendants were |. Cronshaw, Richard Fletcher, 
}. H. Fecitt, James Chadburn, W. H. Dent, Richard 
Highton, and W. J. Tinning, all of whom are master 
tradesmen connected with the building trade in 
Blackburn and district, with the exception of the 
defendant Tinning, who is the secretary of the 
Building Trades Federation. Mr. A. Read appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. Rennison represented all 
the defendants excepting Tinning, for whom Mr 
Hroadbent appeared 

Mr. Kead stated that prior to the month of 
October, 1900, there had been a dispute between 
Messrs. Higson & Sons, a firm of master builders 
in Blackburn, and their workpeople, which had 
resulted in a strike of the latter, and in connexion 
with such strike a dispute had been threatened by 
the workmen's trade union association that unless 
certain of their terms were complied with a general 
strike of all trade union workpeople employed in 
the building trade in Blackburn and district would 
take place. On Monday, October 22, 1900, the 
deiendants, along with other persons, met at the 
Exchange Hall, Blackburn, the defendant Tinning 
being present as the secretary of the workmen's 
trade union association, known as the Blackburn 
Building Trades’ Federation, and an arrangement 
or agreement, by resolution was come to between 
the defendants and other persons then present, of 
which the following was substantially a correct 
record: After hearing a statement from the em- 
ployers in respect to the contractors working in 
conjunction with Messrs. Higson & Sons, the 
federation representatives agreed to allow the 
present contracts to be completed, the employers 
m the other hand, pledging themselves not to 
have any dealings with the firm until the present 
dispute was settled satisfactorily to the Masters 
Association and the Federation. and that all mem- 
bers of the Building Trades Federation were pro- 
hibited from working in conjunction with Messrs 
Higson & Sons, joiners, from the morning of the 
next day. On April 16, 1901, plaintiff entered into 
a contract for the plumbing work upon two houses 
in Francis-street, Mill Hill, which were in course ot 
erection, and his men commenced work upon the 
job on May 2, :yo1. At this time Messrs Higson 
& Sons. under another contract. were doing the 
joiners’ work for the same houses. The plaintit at 
the time bad no knowledge of the arrangement 
made at the last meeting, but entered into the said 
contract, and as the result of his working in con- 
junction with Messrs. Higson & Sons, and in 
compliance with the arrangement in question, his 
workmen refused to work for him, and he had 
since been unable to obtain competent workmen, 
his business had been brought practically to a 
standstill, and he had sustained a very heavy loss. 
The plaintiff alleged that the compact was an 
illegal combination, and that the defendants and 
the other persons privy to it knew, or ought to have 
known, that it wodld, and that it was their inten- 
tion that it should, injure the business of the frm 
of Higson & Sons and the business of any other 
master tradesman who might be working upon any 
building upon which Messrs. Higson & Sons’ men 
were working, and that the defendants were liable 
for the consequence of their act in making the 
compact with the workpeople and their representa- 
tives. The plaintiff claimed the sum of 50/., or 
such other sum as the Court should award, by way 
of damager, and such other relief by way of in- 
junction as the Court should deem just. : 
Mr. Read made the usual application for the dis- 
covery of documents. He said certain letters had 












been written having reference to the case, but they 
were being kept back, although the defendants 
knew that they affected the case 

His Honour granted the application, and gave 
instructions that the nature of the joint ownership 
under which the letters were written be shown 

Mr. Read then asked that the name of a2 man 
named Dawson should be added to the list of de- 
fendants. He was the secretary of the Master 
Builders’ Association, and was present at the meet- 
ing referred to, and took notes on the proceedings. 
He (Mr. Read) gathered that the bulk of the letters 
had passed between this man Dawson and Tinning, 
and if they were both summoned they could not 
decline to produce the documents which had 
passed between them. 

His Honour ordered that a notice be served on 
Dawson in accordance with the application. 

The case was then adjourned until May 12.— 
Blackburn Telegraph. 





APPORTIONMENT OF THE COST OF 
SEWERING. 


At Highgate, Mr. George Louis Roblin, of Kush- 
acre, Colneyhatch-lane, Muswell-hill, was summoned 
by the Finsbury Borough Council for the recovery 
of 35i. 58. 1d., the amount of an apportionment of 
the cost of sewering Colneyhatch-lane. Mr. C 
Fleetwood Pritchard, barrister, appeared for the 
Council, and Mr. Alexander Glen, barrister, appeared 
for the defendant. The summons formed another 
stage in proceedings which have extended over 
several years. Colneyhatch-lane is an ancient 
thoroughtare forming the boundary between 
Hornsey and Clerkenwell Detached, the latter, until 
the passing of the Local Government (London) Act. 
being under the jurisdiction of the Clerkenwell 
Vestry, which has been superseded by the Finsbury 
Borough Council. In 1582 the Clerkenwell Vestry 
put a new sewer in Colneyhatch-lane, a portion of 
the thoroughfare, it was said, being widened at the 
same time. The vestry apportioned the cost of the 
sewer upon the owners of the property abutting on 
the lane from the top of Muswell Hill to the parish 

near Birkbeck-road. Between twenty and 
thirty of the owners refused to pay, and summonses 
were issued against all of them, the amount in dis- 
pute being altogether about 1,c0ol, it was decided 
to take the summons nst Messrs. Edmondson & 
Co. as a test case, and thie wes heard by the High- 
gate justices on May 16, 1900. It was contended on 
behalf of the vestry that the sewer in question was 
laid for the drainage of a “new street,” Colney- 
hatch-lane having, as they alleged, become a new 
street by reason of the new buildings erected in the 
Clerkenwell Detached portion. On behalf of the 
defendants it was contended that the Lane had not 
become a new street, because it had been entirely 
built upon on the Hornsey side before the passing 
of the Metropolis M t Act of 1855. The 
magistrates held that, in order to decide the ques- 
tion, they must look upon the thoroughfare as a 
whole, and not upon the portion in enwell 
only. They dismissed the summons, but consented 
to state a case, which was argued in the Queen's 
Bench livision before the Lord Chief Justice 
and Mr. justice Kennedy in November, xx 
The appeal was dismissed, but, as the case raised 
a new point of law, leave to carry the case to the 
Court of Appeal was granted. In the Court of Ap- 
peal on January © this year the appeal of the vestry 
was again dismissed. The vestry, however. refused 
to be bound by this decision in the case against all 
the defendants, and now alleged that the portion of 
the lane between the top of Muswell Hill and 
Alexandra Park-road had been widened when the 
sewer in question was laid, and they claimed to be 
entitled to deal with the widened portion as “anew 
street.” The case against the present defendant 
was selected as a test case. Mr. Fleetwood 
Pritchard, in support of his case, relied on the 
decisions in * White ©. Fulham,” “ Richardson rv. Kes- 
wick,” and “ The Property Exchange ¢ ‘Wands- 
worth.” Mr. J. P. Killick, surveyor ot the Finsbury 
Borough ¢ yuncil, and formerly surveyor to the 
Clerkenwell Vestry, put in the apportionments 
made by the vestry. Mr. Glen, in cross-examina- 
tion, asked what was the width of the lane near the 
defendant's house in 1878, as shown on the‘ wdnance 
map’ The Witness: Forty feet’ Mr. Glen \ad 
as shown on the Ordnance map of 1% the 
Witness : Forty feet. Mr. Glen submitted that. as 
the vestry claimed to have widened this portion 
in 1882, the case must fail. The Bench dismissed 
the summons, and allowed 15 guineas costs against 
the Fiasbury Borough ( yuncil. — Times 





ALTERING A PUBLIC-HOUS! FRONTAGI 


THE Recorder of Bristol sat at the Guildhall 
Bristol, on the i4th inst., to hear an appeal on the 
part of the bristol Brewery Co. (Messrs. Georges « 
Co.) against a decision of the Bristol magtstrates 
relative to an alteration made to the front of the 
jolly Colliers public-house, West-street Bedminster 
Mr. Macmorran, K.C., and Mr Weatherly were 
counsel for the lirewery Co.,and Mr. Foote, 
and Mr. Metcalfe were for the Corporation of 
Bristol Messrs. Georges were summoned for 
omitting to rebuild the front of the beerhouse in 





question, of which they are owners, after pulling 
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down of it, according to the provisions of the 
itsel Bupeovenent Aelt thor anan 


The case was heard tes on 
cn. amen 


{ 


21 a building inspector passed, and observing the 
work on, he reported the matter to Mr. Yabbi- 
com, I Surveyor. A letter was sent at once 
to Messrs. Georges (on October 22), and the same 
day a representative of the builder carrying out the 
alteration called at the office of the i 


Improvement tte. A week or 80 
later the decision of the Pgh pe The 
justices came to the concl that the sill must be 


part of the front or external wall. They 
ede bee ens of Sptaion thet euch aiheration was 
made to the wall as would give the Cor- 
poration the right to demand that the owners should 
set back their in the manner demanded. 
They did not think that the company intended to 
ve instructions that the sill should be removed, 
their instructions on that point were not explicit. 
oder the circumstances, a h they had given 
judgment in accordance with law, they thought it 
bore with great hardship upon the company, and 
justice of the case would be fully met by inflict- 

ing upon them a fine of 6d. 

Mr. Foote stated the particulars of the case to 
the Recorder, and a long argument ensued between 
counsel and his Honour regarding the provisions of 
the Act bearing upon the matter. 

The Recorder allowed the Appeal, and in giving 
his decision said his im ion was that the takin 


g% 


z 


frame. He considered that the question whether 
the sill was or was not part of the frame was not 
material. His Honour consented to state a case. — 
Bristol Times. 
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RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF PATENTED INVENTIONS. 


22,540 —AN APPLIANCE FOR Lirts: G. W. Fack- 
som and E. 0. Fearniey.—To the bottom of the cage 
is pivoted a lever which is held up with an acd just- 
able spring and carries a gripper at its remoter end. 
If the lifting rope break, the spring will come into 
play s as to pull the lever up and throw the gripper 
into action that it may stop the falling of the cage. 

22,578 —A WATER-PRESSURE INDICATOR : Lucrsche 
Industriewerke A-G.—The invention relates to 


the waterworks; between the registering 
apparatus and the water conduit the inventors 


arrange a set of pipes to which air vessels are 
attached, and in that the apparatus shall not 
respond to temporary changes in the pressure they 


put in each joint between the of the pipes a 
metallic disc which is pierced at its middle point 
and has a covering of wire gauze on each of its two 


Pred “he COLOURING FOR STAINED GLass : N. 
Meurer.—For imparting a yellow, brown, red, or 
black hue to the giass inventor adds to it, when 
ia a molten condition, ground and sifted brown coal 
or lignite. 

22,018.—A FITTING FOR INCANDESCENT GAS- 
LAMPS: W. Harris.—For the i 
vibration the screw-threaded pipe which takes the 


other conducting substance, and recesses 
cut in the metallic piece will with ribs 
upon the indiarubber at nt. 


another eye when it is tobe shut. {n another form 
pe gee hp bedinger sre fog wtirhnwely oy the 
hook which passes od a hook door 
serves to fasten the door. a 


lower end rests upon a ng pivot, having lock 
recesses and cular re 
kept in its place with rods 


, | Hudson.—For lifting the ladder of a portable fire- 


- | with a slot cut in ¢ 





22,661.—IMPROVEMENTS IN Firg-escares : ¥.C. 


escape into a vertical position the hinged frame is 
turned over, and then a pulling of a crossbar turns 
the ladder upon its fulcrum on the hose-box until 
a spring hook at the end of the ladder eng 
with the lower end of the frame. Oa the end of 
the ladder are spikes to be driven into the ground, 
and a spring paw! is fitted for the winding gear. 
For the which can be used separately by 
lifting the trunnions out of their re ¢ conter 
Nos. 2,841, of 188; 2,696, of 1892; 5,330, of 
They. 

22,000,—AUTOMATICAL APPARATUS FOR VENTI- 
LATORS, AIR-SUPPLY VALVES, &C. : H. Simpson and 
R. Thomlinson.—To meet a change of temperature, 
nae ewe eh eee See 
valve spindle is joined to a lever which 
adjustably with another lever pivoted upon the 
casing, and of which one end constitutes a pointer 
that traverses a uated scale, whilst the other 
ead is acted upon by the expanding end-piece of a 
Tobin tube; at one end of the tube is a nozzle 
which supports a rubber bag so bound round with 
wire that it can expand only axially ; expansion or 
contraction of the liquid in the tube is communi- 
cated to a tube attached to the bag ; other arr 
ments provide for use of the a us to sound a 
hre-alarm, to open a ventilator, and to regulate the 
supplies of hot and cold air in a combined system 
of heating and ventilating in hospitals and other 
buildings, 

22.075.—A HINGE FOR MATHEMATICAL CoM. 
PASSES : BE. T. Boden.—The knee or bead joint of a 
Hat-armed compass for mathematical purposes is 
formed with a portion of an arm which is held 
with a screw between a bent arm anda plate; a 
removable Ne gage ert turns in en ment 

© upper end of the plate ; the 
bent arm restricts the movement of the part, and it 
may be fashioned so as to form an oblique stop : 
the contrivance is equally available for use with 
dividers. 

22,730—A MetTHop or GLazinG Roors: W. &. 
Lester, —A leaden or other soft and non-corrodible 
metallic sheathing is applied to iron or steel 
— or bars, the covering being shaped or 

s as to provide dr ¢ channels with 
bedding-ribs above them and wings that can be 
folded downwards over the sheets of glass ; other- 
wise, a drawn or rolled sheath of lead is nailed on 
to a rebated woocen a:tragal. Confer also Nos. 
4254 and 13,314 ¢f 1884, and o.422 and 11,431 of 
1 Bee. 

22,788.—SP1GOT-AND-SOcKeT Pree soints: A. L. 
Doulton and C. E. Morris —For earthenware pipes 
and conduits for electrica’ cables, and for ca:ting 
rings of composition around the outside of the 
spigot and in inside of the socket. The internal 
pieces, which are of rubber, are to be expanded by 
compression through screws and rods, in the case 
of a mould for joint-cings upon a two-duct conduit 
In the case of joint-rings and pipes of an oblique 
joint for a three-duct rectangular conduit, the spigot 
joint-pieces are formed upon two opposite sides 


- 


t a right-angle to that 
: upon the other two sides from 
the cylinder. The joint-surfaces within the socket 
are parallel throughout to the conduit. 
22,810.—APPLIANCES FOR Lift, SAFETY, AND 
OTHER VALVES: G. M.- Marchant and W. Mar. 
chant.—A renewable seat is fashioned in the 
of a pierced sleeve, at the lower end of 
is a seating-ring. In the sleeve and in 
the adjacent part of the casing is a groove 
which takes a packing-ring, which is held down 
by the cover or by other means. On the cover 
may be fitted opt ee for eff 
ng 


the cylinder being 
t, and 


packing-ring around the 
pipe making the oy ke with a screwed sleeve 
or gland, or by ng gland on to the sleeve. 
A relieving device for the upper portion of a safety. 
valve comprises a spindle whereof the u end 
has a pin with two short levers banging trom its 
ends. A fork joins a band-lever to the lower ends 
we vee Ahem levers, 80 ely. wall Shon it 
will draw up against inc upon the 
valve-casing. and so lift the valve itself. gi 
22,823 —Roor-ciepers: H. R Vaughan and 
Patent Vulcanite Roofing and Asphalle Co.—The 
struts of wooden latuce or treHis girders for Hat 
roofs are secured between pairs of beams, bow- 
shaped ribs, and upper beams. The joists or purlins 
are fastened between the ends of the struts, and 
there are vertical or inclined struts for str 
ing purposes. A thick layer of sand and gravel is 
laid over rooting felt a » logether 
with vulcapite composition, to the ds which 
cover the joists. In the case of a Mansard roof 
having a kerb, and covered with tiles, &c., a similar 
kind of construction is available, and the inventors 
claim that large spans can thus be obtained without 


sone crn ena rnin — 
22,853.—A METHOD OF HEATING, Coo, 
VENTILATING BUILDINGS: D, W. Anders» iw 
Thaw, F. F. Chalmers, & FT. Wright — ai, is Cause 
to circulate through EOF OF Conduits wh 
extend in etfect throughout the whole ares o; «, 
walls of the building. For a system of heating ,, 
instance, the interlocking tile-sections of the wa 
facing have crossed and perforated projection, 
which will divert ascending currents i 
horizontal conduits; the tiles have grooves an: 
tongues, and their outer surfaces are couphened 
grooved to take the plaster; they may ais 
nailed on to the walls Radiating Pipes join the 
heater to the lower conduit between the wally aod 
the bottom tiles, and registers are arra: 
venient places. 

22.8gt.—A CAMERA-LUCIDA FOR Maxine [yy 
INGS IN PERSPECTIVE : G. Buchberger —The draw ny 
is produced by the combination of geometrica 
plane views which are taken, in front of the camer 
upon a vertical board that can be turned about + 
vertical axis for varying the distances from thy 
camera of the ditferent parts of the object thy 
the face, for example, of a box may be drawn fron 
a rectang’e, then its back-face can be simila; 
drawn by a further adjustment of the board whi 
carries the views. The perspective drawing will tx 
finished by the joining-up of the corners 

22,.00).—A CONTRIVANCE FOR THe Fraw 
A RECIPROCATING SAW : G. Pickle —~Short, instead 
of the customary long, connecting rod+ are devised 
and they are bolted on to a cross -head to whic 
another pair of rods is bolted—the latter being 
joined to the middie of the moveable saw. frame and 
massed inside the fixed side-frames whilst the 

mer rods are set to pass on the outer side ot | 
fixed side-frames. 

22,021.—CASEMENT-STAYS © A. [iulg ¢ sta 
is jointed to the casement window in such a manner 
that the holes in it may be adjusted with the holding 
peg. The hole in the bent end of the stay throo; 
which the main-pin is inserted is either oval « 
counter-sunk, whereby one can raise the sta 
whilst, when the stay is in its norma! place. an) 
shaking will be obviated. 

23,084.—BRICKLAYING Machines 7 HA 
—For building, say. a 14-in. wall a line of stretchers 
is laid by hand after the machine has laid a 
course at one side of the wall. The mac) ine i then 
caused to slide upon cross-rods into position for 
laying a @-in. course at the other side, which course 
is finished with a line of stretchers l'airs 
rollers, coupled with chains and gear-wheels, and 
moved with a handle, are substituted for rack 
chains to move the machine, and its motion on the 
girder is retarded with a drag or weighted drake 
lever, whilst the rollers press the bricks home =f) 
another adaptation a hand-lever and a paw! serve 
to so press the bricks, a cross-piece on the paw 
rests upon a guiding strip; or the four ar t 
blades of a wheel, turned by p wet or Ue 
hand, will effect that purpose : a hand: lever tte 
with a pawl for engagement with a pierced plate 
upon the girder feeds the machine forwud 
(Cf. also Nos. 21.823 of th) and 6.107 of 1 

23,190,.—AN ADIUSTMENT FOR TS oUAREs 
Beddous.—in order to maintain the T-square : 
place upon the drawing-board, the inventor ‘crew! 
a strap on to the tail of the square, and mounts 
rod upon the strap. Lags from the rod sie along 
a frame that carries rollers which are sustained wi 
springs, and are forced against the side of the bar 
by another spring set between a collar a la prece 
that projects from the rod. 

23,211.—FiRePRoOoF PauTITIONs Fort 
Fireproof Partition Syndicate and T. 1. Cammos— 
To enable the partitions to expand unde e 
influence of a fire, the top or bottom of the meta: 
framework is secured to the joists, whilst the 
bottom or top is caused to slide upon of ones 
bars correspondingly placed. Siotted stand. ie are 
bolted to T-irons affixed to the upper joists and 6" 
slide upon slotted T-irons affixed to the lower | ¥*t 
M lathing may be fastened to the stasdare’ 
or the lower sheets may be caused to slide Detwees 
lower angle-bars secured to the joists. the opp 
sheets being bolted between upper angie bar: 

23 222.—INCANDESCENT LIGHTING «= 5. ¢ as 
~For a powerful light and without compresse? + 
of gas is devised a burner of about double the vow 
cross-sectional area, combined with a long chime 
or fue ; noise arising from the vibration of &* | 
cylindrical chimney is prevented, and a spreae''+ 
the flame is enabled, by means of an enlargemen’ © 
the lower end of the chimney. The gallery 5 |e" 
80 as to admit only a small quantity of air 8) °" 
the burner, or to exclude air altogether. | hie é 7 
tubes repose loosely upon their fittings, to pr 
for the easy removal of the parts, and the le “et 
the chimney can be varied in respect of the“! 
sectional area of the burner. 
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sastitution of Civil E ngineers. rodents’ Meeting). eine: rd. —26, 97, and 29, Market-st . ut. «1 

Mr. H.C. M. Austen on “* The Erewash Valley Widen sad., yt. 126d 
ing and i teaen Sidings." 8 p.m. ey Math “st. (8), ut. go) yre., gr. d., ¢ 

Sarurpay, Araii. 19. Balh ~~ Ne i Luminy 
—— “ADAaID | . 5 4 it % Wr ‘ 
british Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Visit' to y.1 fm 2 tithe SYS, Br. tal, 
he Prudential Buildings, High Holborn. 3 p.m. By Macnee. Guaruan. & Tin, ‘ 

” Livenpaal Architectural Society (/ncorporated).— An | Bayswater. —2, Queen's rd. (s), area te ft, £, 4 
Excursion to the new Gladstone Memorial Library at By Humener & Font (at Watford) 
— The Church and the Castle will be visited if | Watford, Herta. — 24 and Salisbury-rd., f., w.r. 

me permit. Tea at the Glyan Arms Hotel at 5. 30. i OR ds sete 

" Rélabong Avchitectucal Aisociation.—Visits: (1) L Averpool rd. a freehold ing pilot , 
fo Traquair House ; (2) The Tower of Innerleithen Abbots Langley “Herts 4° to 52 (even), Marlins 
: ' f., wir. pad 18s 

by Ge owrery C. Laweewr (at New Barnet) 
Mownay, Arait ar. East Barnet, Herts —Church Hill, Ivy Cottage 
Roval Institute of British Avchitects.—Mr. Alex. N Old School Cottage, and Old 01 House, 
Paterson, M.A., on ‘Tradition in Architecture: its f., ya. we. a 
Function and Value.” 8 p.m. _— April 9 By Mantes & Canna 
netety of Arts (Cantor Lectures).--Mr. BR. T. Glare- " rt, > —— Croxted 1d t Sayre. gr 
rook, M.A., on “Glass for Optical Instrument i oy an By TG. Ww 
‘ 7 *. AR 
p.m. Notting Hill. ~—18, Silwer-at. (S) orkshopes is 
Turspay, Arxit. 22. nn § f. y.r. god ee 

Institution ef Civil Engineers. Mr. F.W. Webb on]. By Do as Vor & ¢ 

Locomotive Fire-box Stays.” 8 p.m. Wandsworth 3 and «, Lebanon-gedns, uit. 3 

Builders’ Clerhd’ Benevolent [nstitution Twenty BR a ~¢ Y pal , - 
fourth annual dinner, King's Hall, Holborn Restauran: Po pong ee 75 ys, gf 

+ i y.r [hM. 
& > ms. } a las r 
° Waowespay, Areit oy. ee ig og: ~ aainlpeeteame oes 
ee, 43 

Jastitution of Civil & ve.) a? 9 v init April By Danie Warweyv & § 
to the works of the Great Northern and City Kailway, | Vauxhall. 6 to 71, Princes-r t to 25 (ox 
ns coarse of construction, @ jo p.m. (3 Sp tal meeting Vauxhall-st., and ro 2% (ewen), Sancrof 
The tenth “* James Forrest ‘lecture. Sir William Chandler at. (a block of #s, shops, and builder's 
Roherts-Austen, F.R.S , “ Metallurgy in Relation to yard), area 53. qe ft. f, wir. 1, 329/. 28 : 
Engineering.” & p.m. 17 to 37 fodd), Vauxhall st, and tog and tre 

\ociety of Avts.—Professor Silvanus P. Thompson, Sancroft-st.. area to,oooft., f , WE. SEH. 8G8 
D Se., on “ Opto- Technics.” p.m. a 107 (od aa). vats ft t., “ar to a1 fodd) 

’ tt-st e ©. sood. 106 
Edinburgh Avchitectural Association.—Annua' Bus.- repo : \ 
+p DH 4%, 43, ANG 4 aurhall st., a t, (reett 
ness Meeting and President's Valedictory Address. 8 p.m. - semnemenk ¢ ws. vel 
asp. 1% 
Tuurspay, Arait. 24. Armes 

Society for the Fucouragement of the Fime Art: é. 148 
Mr, C. FE. Keyser on “Some Ancient Wall Paintings. to 21 (odd) 

Institution of Electrical Bagi 1. Adjourned + gy 

liscussion Of pa: by Mesars. Swinhurne ami W. R Frank -et 
Ci eopet on '* Problems of Electric Railways.” 2. “ Form 

f Model General Conditions, for Use in Connection wish aha t 
Contracts for Plant, Mains, and Apparatus for Electricity Ree 
Works,” as drafted by a Committee, and presented to the Ad. . 

Council for adoption as the model general conditions Newbarn-st, Prince of Wale . fos. ol 
commended by the Institution of Electrical Engineers reversion in 45 yrs ettiis 

~ Menieation ma for the Council for tgo2-190 pr tm, fa to 72 (even), Newbarn-st et ‘ (eves 

Frank-st.; 1 to 23 (odd), Malesey-pl.: rt 
Farpay, Avett 2s. » Mamdblenet. > on to $2 tod Temeaiiee 

Architectural A ssociation.—1. Mr. B. A. Groning on st. ; area 44,66 ft. f., wir. t.strd. ag8 
“ Arbitrations 2. Nomination of Officers for Session 60, 42, and 44, V3 f., wir. 1364. 108 
190-1903. 7.90 p.m Vauxhall-«., The Es f., yr. Gad 

Roval Institution. —Mr. J. Mackenzie Davidson, M.t., be 5 OES 2 Joma =a panei ae 

“X-Rays and Localisation.” 9 p.m. tu - ~ a st. (8), fyy.r. 75h 16s. 

‘ ‘ : o eteven). aurcha t wit. 2764. 126 

Glasgow Architectural Craftrmen's Society. — Busines Veushall-t., the George and Dragon p-h., a 
meeting. freehold rental of & reversion im 15 yr 

Satrvapay, Arutt 24. to 14 (ewen), Vauxhallet., area 18,400 ft., f, 
3 <* . ; wor. ocgd. 168. 

Architectural Association. —Spring Visit (1) to the new » 8 (even), Jomathan-«t.; : 1 8 to ra, St 
re-station, Perry-wale, Forest Hill, S.F {2) to Horn: George’s-cottages, area 13.00 ft., f., w 
mans Museum y- é 
mans 5 etinbed sse/. 188. .. ° 

++ April : ty Coorex & ¢ s 
Wandawort 184, 3 1904. Earlsfi 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY =} fo. 59 yre. gs. a we abe 4 
olloway.-—t, Yerbury yrs, gf . 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. y-r. 552 
April .—By Hargns & Beavry (at Greenwich) x ac acne tN al 
Greenwich.—#, Laton-pl, f, y.r. 28/ Las , Lady Margaret r 7 yrs, gr. 84. 18 
<4, Winforton-st.. f, wor. 13d. .... YF. G04... 00 
, Maidenstone Hill, f., wir. 392. ros. 27 Kentish Town nd Pr - W ales-cres 
4and 6, Orchard Hill, f., wor. x9/. .. 3 wt. 20 yrs, gir. rod. nos., yor. 634 
pony Bell-st., f., wer. hel. SOG. 2... . t,t By Fae ne, } R& ¢ 
a = (oid Réwud- erepepticllects ff . Paddington.—<s, East! e-mews } ut 
WE. TESS. Ste ++ os a ' ‘ 44 yrs, gor. sd, yur. vod . 
a yore -#t., with yard and 1 wabling, £., wer Haesnetead.—s7, New-end, {., y.r. 202 
SOC. FOB, cece en seces . = a ~ ; nds t., ¥.F . 
49, Charch-st., f., yur, 262 : aa » Nee “he Ps . * eC 
. Prior-st., ut. 27 yrs., gr. rod. ton, yr. 28. is =e Haves "Oo coe La nevis cres, f 

*. South-#t., at. 45 YT, &r $1, yt 40/ po Purl igh, Bsxe« AKICIE wget a 4 acre 

34, South-st., Ut. 45 yrs., gor. 38, yur. gad. c R 
Loin. —~Leahuras- rd., Ce. r. shy reversion in ; Dulwich.--2, Fastmearn-t ~~ = 

$e Gish _ Sh. 108, @.8. sok... 
. Norwood “7 and 79, Thurleston-rd ¥.T. 76 
7 pril ¢.- tm Wra ATT ‘& Son pany Saisie yw) Thurleston-rd., fg.r. 72. 108 vers in 88 yr 
‘ognor, § = nna rd., Marlborough House B es Haut 
hn Yat “jeu. shies oe Ry haw — os es es 
iSand 19, Chapel-st., 932 yrs., er. ail, w.r rr vss : rie 
Gi. 196. “XL, €.T al 
MO Seated rete - By I H 
y Paercive DSON 
w O ’ . 
Muston, Ve aeererien e ip, Holloway. - a, Grove rd (5) ul. 47 yrs, gf 
re 3 ¥-T. 434... .24. ° 
Veena enclosures of land, ua. tr. 8s p., if 2 = Stroud Green. — 96, \ pper Tollington Pk., u.t. re} 
4 » yrs, gr. rad. rom, ©.1. 2 : 
il 7.—Finio & Sons. By Hotcos BET ‘ r 
woomer, Berrs, & Wasr. 
a ~ aa ae place, a freehold block Surbiton, Surrey. . 6, and +, Wyburn-villas, f., 
— ‘Maloy, ak ned. ' sc MN , : 
62, ses Py: fon-rd., u.t. ri yrs, g.' r South ter., f.g.r. aod., reversion im 45 yrs. 
H ’ . a8; 7, South-ter., f., y.r. $$/... ‘ 
wee Fem 30; Cambridge-st., wt. ot yrs, £ ¢ 4, Wybure-villas, f., p.. aki 
yer. ro Sate +s 880 | Norbiton, Surrey.—1, Coombe-lane, f., wor 
e,.— DWIN Ev, ANS. 16. 188. ‘ 
New Oxtonkan N of 
aa 116 (*) ut. 23 wr. gf. Cc. C. & T. Moore 
sad. 108, eve, Baggs Tet Ag 4 
Contes 3, Bc sar street.—119, Wardour-st. (5), u.t. 15 yrs., 
ee “Melina pi, ‘ke. . ie r. 47st i poe 68 cod., wr. r7ad. $s 
Se, EE. F . ; ; g ~ 
Bal 5.9% Hackney: rd.—80, Pritchard’s-rd., u.t yrs., g.t 
ama 26, — Park- av., a.t. eo yrs, gr. " 3s., Wer, 7 “s - , 
: bs) - E 1. . Coutt’s-rd., £. ; also 13s, Coatt’s 
Stockwell. 3" Siackwll Park-rd., f., y.r. an : ae al, Papa) ogee vag 
Churwick. aK Stile y 36t.. ‘§ rd., u.t. S yrs, g.1. 2 2s. 
. nt tile Hall-gdns., ut. $3 yrs, g. r. Snaresbrook. - Herm on Hill, :, Oaklands, f., er 
&., y. By " Diadeoonecss , 373 oe 
RITH, Gaatann, & Co. “ee ae & 
H Roel sa Wawe ™, Et arps. & SHErHAR 
— _— Allison-ed., Gt. 93 YTS, £7 Re Marylebone. ~ 35s Great Titchficld-st., u.t. 304 
Pte 3 
8 Coheed oo ttgtt 140 yrs., gor. 242, y-r. rood aie : 
rs, Wigha ut. 78 yrs., gor. 62, ©. g0l...... #35 | Highbury. —18 and 19, Aberdeen Pk., ut. 53 yrs, 
& man-rd., ae ee oh. 7%, yer. Ae 3ad., ¥.t. tee abba at ee 
400 Highbury-grove, jo eee , 
rs Lothainerd wt 7s yes, « t ‘6d. és., ©.f. Coch h End ad.—7z2 to 78 ” seal Park-rd., - 3 
Ho OC0O C596 CR OE Ee tase cK dose aducoeeecece 375 yrs., gr. 154, yr. BIO oe 

6i. a whe Waldegrave-rd., wt. 77 yrs., g.r. Clapton. — 39, <a u.t. go yrs, gr tr ¥ 

eh ey Tee ee eedeseves Oo 198., WT. qté 128. “+e ee 
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By Womsroto & Havwarn. 








Peckham.—s2 to $8 (even), Clifton-rd., ut. 39 
yrs, 6-4. aol, wer. 18 4l. 128 enoeden £Li,100 
By Srimson & Sons, 
EBloomsbury.--131, Gower-st., at. 16) ym, gr 
164, ¥-7. 140d ' 750 
Camberwell.—62, Grove Hill-rd., wt. 794 yrs, : 
g-f. 74., 9.8. od... ; anene 28s 
sand 5, Bromar-rd., u.t. 74) yrs., gr. 13/., y-r. 
Forest Gate. 208, ano, 212 and 214, Romford-cd 
ut. 974 yre., gt. 22d, yor. 15 ‘ : 1,320 
Herne Hill. —36, Fawnbrake-av., u.t. 93} yrs., 
gr. 94., er asi... : . sto 
Peckham. —-29, Banstead. s., at. yo) yrs, ge 
44. 15%., wer. 26d. ines , ‘ 18 
South Kensington.—s, Cromwelicres., u.t. o 
yts., £1. tal., er, 100d o« 74 
Sydenbam. —Panmure-rd., Henail!, at. 6c} yrs 
gr. 82. r0n., y-. god. 
Walthamstow. —1 18, 170, 177, 194, 10 and 192 
Maynar.ierd., f., y.1. s104 1,950 
ty Joseru Stowee 
Mill Hill. —1 and 2, Station-ter. (5), u.t. os yr 
gr. 154, y-r. Sod ‘ . ; <x 
Lambeth.—16 to 28 (eweo), Ewverett-st., at. ¢1 
yrs., gr. vad. ros., wor. read. os pee , 6s 
Hampstead.— Buckland-crea, igr. ¢., ut. 494 
yrs., g-r. of sweets - ounwwtne °¢ 
Belsize Pk., ig.r. 275/., ut. 99h yrs, gr 
2. 398 sees ees ‘ . . $,1¢ 
Crossfield-rd., ig vid t. 49) yrs. gr. at pw 
Lancaster-rd., ig.r. s¢/, ut. 499 yre., gr. ad os 
Belsize, i gr a 404 yr*., gr. 14 6,7 
Beisive Pk.-gdea, iger e., Ut. egt yre, 
gr. 3 ad ‘ ° ° 2,%g* 
Beisize-av., ig.r. 16/., ut. 494 pra, ge. 
By Barcugtar & Son (at Croydon) 
Carshs hon.--Westmead-rd., freechold premises 
(formerly the Albany Laundry), (, t 
By Hooxer & Wene (at Croy 
Croydon.—ag and 25, Waddon New-rd., and 2 
and x, Upper Drayton-pi.. f., wr, 62/. & ; 


t, Sutherland-1d., f., wr. 262. ‘ 
Beddington.-—-Gay-rd., The Forge, with goodwill 
~ , 
of blacksmith’s business, f., p. .... os to 


April 11.—By C. W. Davias & Sox 


Islington.— 5, Cambridge-ter., ut. 496 yrs, gr 
ie, GPa! BE cose xe ee aes ity 

6, Oxsford-ter., ut. 4527 yrs, gr Bf, we 
62d. Ss. .. sees : $9 
Stoke Newingt< om —teh, Albion-rd. (S), f , ye. pad ters 

New Cross. —3z5 to 41 (odd), Somervilie-rd., at. 48 
yrs., gr. nil, wir. 190d. Oa . eacves 1,9 

62, Somerville-rd.,, u.t. ¢2 yrs, g-r. mil, wo. 
334. 16% esse es 3 

a2 and 24, Bolden-st., u.t. 65 yrs, g-r. o/.. ar 

By Hexrv Hotmes & Co. 


Kentish Town.—s:, Castlerd , ut. 33 yrs, g-7 


CE. Sig BS Wien ctecanes ee , 6 
43, Castle-rd., ut yrs. g-5 ¢. nil, vr. got. .. ro 
Haverstock Hill. — 4% Herbert -st. wt. ¢3 yrs, gr 
7 a6., wir. Sod. 14S... 2. ° ° 6 
Cricklewood. — 17, perenne of t 977 yrs., er 
Sh, Was Oh, Bh coensennencedetnokcsdenne ees 170 
By Hosters & Hunter. 
Peckham. ~2ro, High-st., (S), £ y.r. fo7. .. = 1,1 
By Geo. E. Lock 
Hornsey Rise.— 3, Cromartie-rd., f., ¢.r. 55/ “ox 
Crouch End St, Weston-park., ut. 793 aot gf. 
eh, Gi SB. in caecéuaveneu esueesen 
By E. & S. Surrn. 
City of London.—: and 2, Moorgate-st. Buildings 
(offices, &c.), u.t. 32 yrs, g.r. asd 3s., y-r 
1,1054. ee es 60 06 “Oss escurs oe 8.ooe 
Islington.—11, Theberton-st., u.t Be. ys, g.-r. 
6d. r6s., yr. 38d ecccce 17S 
Clerkenwei 45 Northampton- rd., t. og} yrs, 
gt. 84., wor. $20 i e e 270 


Comtractions used in ee lists F. g-r. ra freeboid 
ground-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold ground- rent; ig.r. for 
improved oane rent ; g.r. for a rent; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold ; . for copy hold ; lL, for leasehold ; ¢. for 
estimated rental ; a r. for yearly rer.tal ; u.t. for unexpired 
term; p.a for per annum; yrs. for years; st. for street ; 
rd. for road ; sq. for square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace : 
cres. for crescent; ay. avenue ; gdas. for gardens ; 
yd. for yard 











PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect pnces—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
BRICKS, &c 


Sa. @ 


Hard Stocks .... 1 13 
Rough Stocks and 


© per 1,000 alongside, in river. 


Grizzlies . : 9 6 os a - 
Facing Stocks . 212 a me o- 
Shippers ... 8 $5 © , ” ” 
PME scoccseeese 2 3 OC - at railway depot. 
Red Wire Cuts 112 0 om es ~ 
Best Fareham Red 312 © m a ee 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing. 5 5 - - 


Best Blue Pressed 





Staffordshire .. «¢ 6 
Do., Bullnose .... 4 10 © . . ‘ 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .. 46s 6 a , - 
Grazep Bricks 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers... ... 3° 0 + , 
Headers ... 12 0 O - - 
Quotns, Bullnose, 
and Flats ...... 17 @ © - - p 
Denble Stretchers 19 0 © “ at on 
Double Headers... 16 © © @ os ” 
One Side and two 
OS es 9 9 0 - y 
See also Ap. # 29. 


cs 
Py 

os 
S 
a 


See dein. P47 
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COMPETITIONS, 


CONTRACTS, 


ee 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTs, 


(Per some Contracts, &e., still open, but not ineluded in this List, eed previows sarues, } 





Natare of Work. 





*Homes for Nurses ...........06 


lanrnsctirenioneserennn an eSnnS 


Natare of Work or Materials. 





Asylum Extensions, — 7 a . 
Water-meter ry Cross H 


Schools, Paisley 


Two Houses, Lbeer-road, Londonderry .. 


Sewers, &., Queen’s-road 


ee eee eeee cen en eas te 


Additions to aR asi eee TE ROI aunts 
*Making-up . ove 
*Sapply of Road ow 

ing Charch, Wednesticid iii nsinaitindhinnenes 

Additions to Workhouse .. coe wn ennuenenene 

House and ° London- road, ‘arlisle 


Bularging St. John's Church, Cantoa, Cardiff. pees sree 


Shed, &c., Arciid ...... 
Ten Cotteges, New-street, Ash-next-Sandwich . 
Main Laying, North Terrace henanineds 
Business Premises, New George-street, Bitoe ....... 
Business Premises, att street, tana saeiial ietis 


Road Metal, a. 





oo 


searenreesse 


—* 


seen eenee eer eer 


—| 
orks, Lodge Batate, Rugby ... 
Moaumest, Grand Parave, Cork 


rr ee 
peer nee re 


rrr ere 


see eeeme oe 





“sa of sei 
im By ee Houses, “Godre Aman, ‘Aberaman 

Police > tagu cone) gusta inaginetcghannsed-on 
Granite sasnenirinins 
Three Hi West End Park, Lendsnderry ee = 
Foundation Works aie nicehdctibinbailie 


Works, &c.. 


Aylestone ‘ 
Cast Iron Water Maio, Dittisham | 


Earth Closets, Schools, Ashford, Middlesex 

Setting Builers, &c. (Riectric Lighting) 

Asylum Works, Garlands, near Carlisle ienneninidand 

Additions, &e , to Moravian Church, Swindoa ..... .. 
Greent 


Husiness 
Alterations to T ical Institute iinet 
tera hala I 


pane) een he ene a a 


COMPETITIONS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Hartehill (Stoke-on- Trent)......... 


CONTRACTS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Lancaster poration 

ae on-Hall Sehool Board 
Mr. J. Williams 

Winchester Town Council ...... 
Whickham a—e encuens Board J 
Tottenham ¢ 

Bromiey U. Dd, c 


ERiham (Kent) (iuardians .... ..... 
Messrs, J. Baty & Sons ............ 
Rev. D. Davies 

Hamilton (N B.) Water Commisrs 
tment (Ireland) Guardians 


Congietom B.D.C.. ncrcccccscsesocsssenss 


Mildenhall Gas (o., Utd. ...... 

bury District Co-op. Ees.. Ltd. .... 

Messrs. J. Riddel & Son: 

—— Spriog (Dur ) R.DC 
Inrector-General, Vranance Survey 


East Sussex Coanty Counell ........ 
Newmarket U.D.C. 0.20. .-.cscesces 

Captain tassidy - 
Boston ( Lines.) ny Council 
Letcester Corporation .. conenens 
Totnes R.D.C. 





West London * rai basen — 
— Town Couneill........... 


Cockerm oath zg ON pgp eealesee oie 
Marquis Conyngham's Trustees ‘ 


“Laavenden Asym., ‘Watford Metropolitan Asylams Board 


‘Making-up Cunningtow-lane 


+ eet ene & 


oo eee 


eee eee eee 


ones ot ree 


wu eeeeene 


Pe 


a eR eRe rere eee ee 


*Penshurst Waterworks .............-ccccceres jienbtiaseeten 
Toapteai, Spring eee Bal, Meltham, H sade 
‘near uv 

. Bridge, on ON cemiceniscns 

Well near New Spring SN siciasicditianls 

*Making-up eapeeed : pdhenisieneitine diiaaiinstaeind 

*Making- woven nes. 
Resex 


oeneeee ween 


Fah Co-operative. Society eneee 
palford Corporation 2.0.0.0... 0... 
Montrose Royal Asylum as aenanitans 
Benwell and Fenham U.D.C......... 
Acton District Council ............... 
Sevenoaks R.D.C. ............ ative 
Malling (Kent) R.D.C. 
Coine and Home Hospital Com. 
North Esstern Railway Ca, 
leswade Water Board .. 





} Woud Green U.LD.C. .ccccoccecc.ccesesee 


Baling Town Council ................ 
West Ham Council ss..c.cceecccese: 


* Relaying Floors at St. Dunstan’s-road Iofirmary ... Parish of Fulham .................... 
Children tow . St. Pancras Guardians 


House, Bshoit, Y 


Three Shops, Pairheld, Manchester...... 


wee a eens 





. Hornsey UDC, seaedaii oosmen 
is tee G sahsemniapitnsiiatiais 
ih ashi Croydon School Board enigma 
veeinaiiainisn Rochester Corporation ............... 
Dorset County Lunatic Asylam ; 





wate 








North scaft otrmary & ye Howp. | 
Council of Dunbar iinbibaihsleihdambiid. oes 


ot enwewesee 


a | ee newer 
4 J. w. BNR ccccecuntoencntanantbenn cee 


anes ee Oe 


Forma of Tender, &c., Supplied by 


| Hine & Odgers, Architecta, Radpeceteest, Piymouth 


Borough Sarveyor, Town Hall, 
Surveyor, School Board Ofices, iielenameesi, a. 
W. B. Pinkerton, Arohitect, 11, Shipquay street, Lomdsoderr, 
eas tts Town Hail, inchester . 
Rounth . Architect, 15, Mosley. ‘street, Newcast 
Council's —— 712, Bt, Rise >" Tottenham .. 


ford Sanne 
Richards, The Sequare, Ogmore Yo eeemgmnmmntia 
A. fy, Architect, Radoor Chambers, Folkestone paseo 
4. H. Martindale, Architect, Cs a Seicemstababantion aie 
G. BE. Halliday, Architect, Card 
Ww. R. Cutan’, Civil Engineer, ne  Weat Regent. strect, Glasgow 
na Kirwin, Archit ect, Gleapamaddy ... 
aby Joho Th: mas, 47, Lorne-street, hoedde, Wrexham 
4. T. Franklin, Architect, Kegent-street, er Si eubabbes 
D. J. Coakley, 1, Charlotte<quay, Cort 000.00. eee 
A Price, Architect, Biworth ....... iui aailbieiareslsisatn dante 
¥. J. Ralph, Lord Warden lun, Sandwich |... 
O. FP. Read, Gas Offices, Mildenhall . Sisiies- Aendiahabaguiiinilemensns 
D. Hardman, Architect, Agar-street, Bary disrabis -eocedee 
S. P. Close, architect, Donegall. mare, Belfast... 
D. Balfour. Civil Ragineer, Counes Offices, Houghton te Spring 
gy ne mete agp Arwen Ssasanet OD Krcveces 
T. Roderick, Architect, Aberdare enone 
F. J. Wood, Surveyor, Conaty fall, Lewes vr: 
8. J. Ennion, Deva Chambers, Newmarket meat ‘ 
J. P. M’Grath, Architect, 2, Cartisie-road, Londonderry aa 
4. Rowell, architect, Borough Offices, Boston “ 
R. a. Mawbes, Civil bang woes Town Mali, Leicester... ... 
Ww. F. Tollit, survey MGI 6. escessonien ania 
Superint . at Schools, Ashford .. ecenntbnetabbeutoneee 
Councli's Surv yor, Guildhall, Maidechead | 
GQ, D. Oliver, Architect, 4, Lowther treet, ( ‘arlisie ... 
R. J. Beswick, Architect, 34, Regent-street, Swindon . 
J. BR Wilson, eivti Engineer, Coart Buildiags, Cockermouth 








W. Birrell, Architect, 3), High-street, Kirkealdy 

Rh. L. Roberta, The Firs, Abercarn, Mon me 

W. & T. RK. milbarn, Architects, sunderland 

H. Lord, Architect, Deansgate, Manchester 

J om, ‘Architect, 160, High-street. Montrose _... 

#. W. Taylor, ©.8, St. Nicholas Chmbrs Newcastle-on. Tyne 
~| Seeseleeetemen 242, High-street, Actoa 

T. Henneli, , 6, Delahay-atreet, Westminster, < \ 
H. Robinson, C_E., Parliament Manane., Vicetovia-«t,, West minster 
4. Herry, Architect, 3, Market -piace, Huddersfield - 

J. W. J. Cadworth, Ea 1M, “9” yee Reading 


F. Deacon, Eagineer, 16, Great wa Bro WwW, ‘ 
Coutts surveyor Town Hall, Wood a, N ae 


Council's — my Towa Hall, Kating, W 
s. Hill, —_ leet oo lane, Redruta 


Council Southwood-lane, Highgate N 
drag ie Gaardians Offices, Fulham Palace road 
A. B. Pridmore, Architect, =, Reeadeneeet Haikdings, Ku 





we hour, Civil sy &, “St. Andrew square, ’ Edinbargh 
& Charlewood, Architects, 67, Weatgate-road, Newcast! 
cetden 6 Carter, Architects, ha atrect, Caraiff - 


J. Bell, Architect, Conist 
w. Jones, sae eg S. Hamiit. n place, ‘Leeds 


Barton & Percival, Archa., 1a, Stamford-at., Ashtoo-ander Lyne 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


ames a 





eeeettmmeeemiepemnenatnnnneneann een ee 




















Nature of Appointment. By whom Required. Salary. 
*Baildings and Drains Inspector... ........ aaah: week cs: 
“Civil Engineering “eit ‘gute lesbrough Corporation Sel “i | 3 pe wo ON Bin ea 
* Archi — © mnccusncenenetesseconsaneepancoes ‘epee ~casanasn: 1904, 
*Assistant Building sanpeiitiiniiiainnee = 04d, nee 
| Resident Working —— sicelilianosion | West Ham Union ........:ccc00seccsee 1908 
~ ang eeu vupaneede sen casapecepentans shh cakesvtbeamsebeesies do. @. be. per week pevens 
NG GO aa cnnciccemsenieesiipsin sneninakbierteivabitaess is ~ Croydon School Board.,,...... Vieeeiieg | ME cbiaaidnbiibiaadhedennabubibaadisuinebibniéusiiiksadaove damabiibaimendiovenscsuseeees¢ 








Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. tv. vi, vill. x. 


be 
May 
Mt 


Me 
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Ma) 
Va 
May 


April “4 
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April > 


Public Appointments, xix. 
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PRICES CURRENT (Comtinned), 
BRICKS, &c. 





PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
— ees oases Rr CRATES. 


15 oz. thirds . « + per ft. delivered. 
es rths e60naed aeteee as -2 + * 
OF OR: IED oc cc cc cece. BY eee hd. a os 
“<_ isis oo Sie o oo 
26 oc. thirds ........ sencesccces Ge a o 
— poo ee we as 
32 O72.  >— ow ‘“ sad. ‘a ‘ 
fourths aici se. pa a 
Fluted sheet, 45 es dees aduus 3. i aa 
; cove 4. os om 
; Hartley's Rolled Plate svnne Oe a - 
” ” ” . . aed. or rf 
a ” ” ” . aga ‘* ”- 
OILS, &c. Lad. 
Raw Linseed Oi! in pipes.... ..pergallon o 2 & 
” is 1» ©=«6't barrels .. ‘ pa © 2:1” 
Billed os we in OS ae ' eo 3°? 
ot je » in pipes eA si o 2:3! 
- va jon shade ee a e3°? 
id, SE nen esagen me e323 
Turpentine, i ji UC Cl—Ee eee ae we o 2 & 
TO ere e a 8 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton ax o © 
I A a ns cen cnwis o- ao 160 2 
Best Linseed Oil Putty .............. percet. o & & 
NEN TN di. cudusecrtndanonscins per barrel 1 12 © 
VARNISHES, &c 
Per gallon. 
ZL s d. 
Fine Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. oo 16 6 
Best Elastic Copal Varnish for outside work .. 1 © © 
Best Elastic Carriage Varnish for outsude work o 14 » 
Best Hard Oak Varnish for inside work. ot0 6 
Best Extra Hard Church Oak Varnish for inside 
work ... 610 6 
Fine Hard ‘Copal Varnish for inside work. o 36 o 
Best Hard Copal Varnish for inside work.. 1990 
Best Hard Carriage Varnish for inside work. . 16 2 
Extra Pale Paper Varnish . en09 °12 0 
Best Japan Goid Size ...... ateibhaniee wk ro 6 
Best Black Japan .... idamseee aun de 016 @ 
Oak and Mahogany Stain are nisin initial 53 9 
Brunswick Black .... 5 
ST GRE Gade dceekk mows sini uiesheedpeashi 16 
eae mbecial on 910 3 
Best French and Brush Polish . atin. C8 2 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. & C. {Amounts should have been stated). 
NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles 
and pepers read at meetings rests, of course 
authors. 
We canmet undertake te return reoected communi- 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 

We are compelled to decline pointing owt books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
—— subject to the approval of the article, when written, 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 

tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 
All communications reg: ing ay Somer’ and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE ITOR ; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
met to the Editor 


setters, 
WHA the 











TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. om Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless euthenslensed either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
100d., Uz nless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. ¢ Denotes provisionally accepted, 





lub house, Sundridge Park, 
Swan & Norman, architects, "he 


For golf 


B RC 4: EY 
Br Messrs. 


, Kent. 





Cifford s-inn, E.C. (Quantities by Messrs. C. Stanger & 
Son, a1, Finsbary-pavement, E. Cr 
A B c 

Building. Drainage.Fleche. Total. 
F. P. Dathoit .- £3,183 © £185 LS2 ; 
Arpaud & Son ...... 33 18: 60 
Grabb & Son.. ~ 335 192 
Lewis Evans .. ot : 150 ’ 
Crossley & Son .. .... 82 '72 3 
R. Lowe ' O$ 17 215 3 
T. D. Graty 2,998 © 187 > 
Larke & Sons a 270 ; 
H. Chapman . 2.9398 187 
Perry Bros. 2,903 21 S40 
F. G. Minter® 2,805 203 4 

CANTERBURY. —For the erection of a detached res> 


r ‘ ’ rust f sh Pestova 
dence, Whitstable-road, for the Trustees of U e W eslevan 
Old Dover-road, 





Church. Mr. Walter Corens, architect 
Canterbury :— " 
C. H. Smellie, Eclington, Herne Bay fins 
CHELMSFORD. For bank and manager s house at 
Counties Bank. Lt 


Chelmsford, for the Capital and ei 
Messrs. Clare & Ross. architects, 1, West- stree: Fins! ry: 
circus, E.C., and Chelmsford. Quantues by Mr B.H 
Low, 97, Cheapside, E.C. : 


Shefield Bros....... 4 a8 | E. West.. £<,84 
F. Johnson ........ 6,100 | Smah & Son, Wir 
Moss & Co. 5,996 bam! > 





y, 4 WOOD. 
s. d. At standard, 
: Petersburg : first anneion deals, ; in ’ d. 
Two Sides and ‘ by = ‘ ewe noon’ . ° S ; ° 
Fad sacoces ++. 99 © © per i,/oo at railway depot.| 1, ' 
Splays,Chamfered, TE ho 79 in. oe oeee 70 oo «68 oO Co 
Ps 7 - tems.... ee . 1 
at Die coarse Sai Raog a ” oo ” Second yellow "deals, sin. by 5 e @ 4° 0 
pped a snetecsad 1s 6 6 
ee be ad - = i m5 | by gin. ... acon Gaon ae ; ~ ~ ‘ 
caders MOMS... 1... see eevee at o° ¢ |) ms o 
Q Bullnose, mee ; . , Third yellow deals, 3 in. by : 
AES « «00s F E “s 11 in, eedeeseoesec 210 © 13160 0 
peat eee ce _ Ps A ~ . Do. 3 in. ‘by 9 in. 12 ¢ © 1306 
~ a 16 
oe 1§ @ © ; : ; White Sea and Peters) surg ; ae 
Two Sides ai d ° a . ; First white deals s, 31. yy 3 yn | %3$ 68 8 
” oe jin. by 9 in, ° 
alee * lind aad , - Battens.”.. ees be Nae ; A ° ‘ - - r 
5 gag “4 08 ° ; vi - Second white deals 3in. by rt: in. 13 9 © 4° @ 
soma sality , ” ” » 3m. bygin. 12 © « 130° 
watters.. 9 0 oO 71 
wigan” 20 0 » lens than best. Pisch. pine : deals *. a 16 "e 6 8 “ ° 
s ‘ Jnder a in. thick extra . o1 ° ° 
Thames aod Pit § ee z, a tang wwe Yellow Pine— First, regular sises.. 33 ; ° R. 10 - 
Rest Portland Cement ...:.. be © per ton, delivered, Broads (13 in. and up).. 2 © more. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. © wt ” ee + corcenecse 88 o 7% ° 
- . 4, regular sizes... ...... © <« 6 10 
Nore.—The cement or lime is alien of the ordinary | Yellow Pine = he ; ‘ ‘ - ro . 
charge for sacks. Kauri Pine—Planks, perft.cube.. o 4 6 o 4 6 
Grey Stone Lime ++. te. od. pew yard, delivered. Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs 
Stourbridge Fire-chay in sacks, 26s, 6d. per ton at riy. dpt. gy *- CORE «ore nee i 6 2s 
o ; °o 
i Wainscot Oak Li per ft. cube 4 6 
STONE. Dry Wainscot ox: per ft. sup. as — si, 
s. d. inch .. o 7h co o 8 
Ancaster in blocks .... » 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot | ,,2 #: do. ‘do. albeit _ 
is etree inel by = 
oe ” Honduras, Labasco, per ft. suz 
—— Den at 4 b *” ” ae iach y “i oy aa 
Grinsbill i to ‘ Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
Brown Portland in blocks 3 2 * inch «+. - os I 
Dale ie blocks. 2 4 - ad Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup 
ery ae 22 a a ” as inch .. ¢ 10 o 8% 
Closeburn Red Freestone s-9 i Teak, per load r¢ o 7 © ¢ 
Red M . American Whitewood Plank 
Hard York in blocks .. 2 10 ° ver G. eube. seees °3 6 
Heed York 6 in. onan both ehten ” Prepared Fi looring Per «juare 
landings, to sizes 6. d. t in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
(ander yoh. sup) 2 & per ft. super sh a #13 ¢ o1€ 6 
at rly. depot a in. by 7 ia. yeliow, planed and 
5 6 in, Rubbed Ditto.. 3 © cae ‘ matched . 33 6 o17 6 
. 3 in. sawn both sides 13 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
slabs (random sizes) : 3 on = —_ ey? per 8 " tS ses 
ain. self-faced Ditto o gf ,, : a a 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cule sm. by 7 im. white, planed « va 
deld. rly. depos ; at ew eesetscseres : oi 0 on 6 
; » 6 in. sawn both s in. by 7 in — plane ed and 
: " sides landings @ 7 per ft. super matched . ou 6 3 6 
deid. rly dept 1} in. by 7 in. . white, pian. ved and 
: atts ched .... oxy 6 o3s 6 
” 7 wo 3m do. t a4 ee matche ye 
- 6 in. at 4d, per syuare less than 7 in 
SLATES. JOISTS, GIRDERS Ac. tenet 
in. in. £4. ee 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
20x 10 best blue Bangor..12 0 oper sco of 1900 at ry. dep. gs. d. Ss 
gatos ” mmo *” an Rolled Steel Joists,ordinary sections 6 2 7 2 6 
36x 635 © aa . Compound Girders se 717 6 "7 € 
ee blue Portma- . Angies, Tees and Channels, ordi 
$° ” * hary sections 3 717 6 B17 6 
0G tintibeaite 6 2° - - Flitch Plates .. ‘ ® $ o B1< © 
soxro best Eureka un- Cast Iron Columns and Stanchion ns, 
ake green....313 2 6 * e including ordinary patterns 7° © & co 
x 
cox pemminens Sp green = ; ° 2 METALS. ‘ ; 
* . ‘er ton, in London 
6x8 ” $17 6 “ a Inon— Sana dae 
‘ommon Bars.. 7315 © 8 s © 
TILES. Staffordshire Cro owe Bass, Pe xd 
s. a. merchant quality © 815 © 
Staffordshire ** Marked Ba am” .. 1010 0 oa 
a oe wi +42 6 per 1,coo, at rly. depét. Mild Stee! Bars cack, a 910 0 
Best Bre “we 3 3 per doz os o Hoop Iron, basis price 9 $ © gto 0 
roseley ti teseenes - 6 per t,coo a es es galvanised — “ 
Best dead Red ee 4 © per dos, 7 ” : (* And opwares according to sive and gat age.) 
brindled Do. (Edwards) s7 6 per 1,coo han Sen, See 2 ‘ 
Do. ornamental Do. .... 60 © 4 = aeeay Se ~ ~ -% a : ; : 
a ” ** oO x 
= | ER PRN 4 © per dow oe op - a me 14 1210 ¢ 
Best hol so ens ‘Sisf. 3 ” ” ” Sheet Iron, Galvanised, fat, ordi- 
fordshire Do. (Peak nary quality. ~- 
Hip tiles 5). $9 9 per t,coo ” ” Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
ve Rerence eres exce 4 ¢ per dos, * a 3 ft. to aog..... - 1215 © 
aliay ¢ Stee teencess 3 3 es a me . 22 c. ‘end Pn g. 13 
; » Me - 1 § 
WOOD. Sheet trom, G Glivanived, flat, best 
, yuainty : 
Bui.pinc Woov.—Yaui pa ae Ordi inary sizes to 90 g....- “66 @ 
Deals: best sin. ty oe te. ante £ad ££ 8.4, : - sn and 345. aac 
Deals: test P en. ; - “4 - - =e Galvanised Corrug Bred Sheets. 
Eat best fyi ain. : Ordinary sizes ft ae on. ody fh 
med Sh 4 -and Sin ..... 10 10 t2 30 © ” ——_* . 144 $0 
: a¢ by ay © 10 m, pow by Best Sct Stel Sheets, 6 by 9 
Deak: MIE Wi bake cc pebias coce a) o less thanbest a thic ng 7 120 © . 
mt gs my C¥ eee ehbeeceses O90 © wo 0 w = «92g. and 46. 13 © © . 
By pn east. ty ein. - 8100 Gg © sas > ae 60:0 ; 
Foreign Satte ?inby sm .. 8 6 o 9°00 Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in. covnces @ § 915 © 
Boards— ssual trade extras 
1 im, by ag in. by r¢ in. © 10 © more than  asaaastaalateny = 7 r 
‘ battens. LEAD, &c , 
ri pa heasebevandtecbeeneacie too Per ton, in London. 
= : Best middling Danzig At per load of "so ft. / a Bosal 
or Memel (average specifica- : " ” Leapv— Sheet, Eagh ish, Sonate &up. 13:35 © . 
evan Fee SRE Beye 410 © § 0 © Pipe in coils .... ao Si. 2 
Small timber (@ in. to 10 in.) < 2:2 ood te ia” see , 
3 12 313 © inc—S _ 
th on esa ci Siveda ec ee 215 0° 3 : ° Vieille Montagne ton 94 10 0 
, eves sores 9 OO 3% © SIND. covecedeccsessacccocce 4 00 
. OVERS Standard rER-- 
White > First ‘yellow deals, “— ; “ions Sheet.... per se 
Behe WBE UE vi cnee ivccee coat 2 ¢°o 00 ae hae skies os 
han by 9 in. Civicisnsbics - oo 1 0 0 Copper nails... , on 18 
etin.and;in.by7in. 1610 © 18 © © | Brass— 
Second deals,3in.byizim. 18 © © 2 © © | Strong Sheet... io com - 
Hevrens, fn and’, om 1610 © 1810 © re gf zhvecnsese es #2 Osha 
s.3 . 
r 3 33 e°0 4 08 (@ in—Engh mgots.....-. . < 
Third yeliow Yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 4 So.per—Plumbers’ ...... . co 6 - : 
O08 OM. 0.6... scenes %4 9 © 1510 0 Tinmen’s ........-- noes. ot e@¢ - 
Battens, 9 ia and 3 ini by 7 in. 1110 © 12130 0 Blowpipe ......-.0s005 os ee@q - : 


3 A Amended, and acx cepted on reduced < yuartities. 
[See also next page. 
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DORCHESTER.—For additions to workhouse, for the 
. wwardians. Mr. A. L. T. Tilley, architect, 2¢, South- 


reet, Dorchester :-— 
Pa .. yee alge: £1,090 | Watta =Bros., Dor. 
| cheater” ....csscee Ly 





HOVE. — New street works. Mr, H. H. Scott, Borough 
Surveyor : 


Momigorcery-strest. 
Parsons & Sons, 118, Church-road, Howe*.. £355 
Ruskin-read. 
w. ee: » xecqnamee villas, 
Hove* ‘ busccchs MS OF 
A vileheiad, 


Parsons & Sons, 128, Charch-road, Howe* .. £279 


ILFORD.—For the erection of school buildings, bouse, 
%ic., Loxford Hall: Estate, for the School Board. Mr, 
C. J. Dawson, architect. >, Bank-buildings, Hford. 
—— by Mesars. Garciner & Theobald, Great 


yy 
bait tas ..«» £80 | Hammond & Sen .. £3,952 
Dav oe - 9883} F. and E. Davey .. Spas 
k & Randali .... ant H. J. Caster........ 3,550 
eA 9.077 | Foster’Bros......... 8,754 
Holdey 'h Green. | Barker & Ca., Led. 8,765 
soeseunces a 9.032 | F. Willmott ........ S92 
Silas Parmenter qoi4 | B. E. Nightingale .. 4,489 
& Sons.... §,990/ J. Appleby ........ use 





ILKESTON.—For the construction of reservoirs, 
buildings, &c., in conmexion with the waterworks which 
are to provide a pew water supply for the Ilkeston and 
Heanor — for the Iikeston and Heanor Water 
Board, Led 

. F. Barns ...... £6t,292 | Mows & Sons ...... £43,790 


ooke & Co. ......  §7, $so | T. Smart, Notting: 
Vickers, Lid....... 7,000} ham® .......... 43,340 
Davis & Drake .... 55,000 | Ashley ............ 48,299 
4 OOS $1,780 | 





LON DON.—For the foundations of Bermondsey Police 
Station and Court. Mr. Dixon Butler, architect. (Quantities 
by Messrs. Thergood, Sen, 8 Chidgey : 

Foster & Dicksee.. ~»- £5990 | Spencer Santo & Co. £4,630 


Higgs & Hili ...... $4359 | 41890 
Ashby & Horner... 5.345 | hin W Wells & Co. 4.462 
LOPOR 20+ 2000+ 0000-5838 | aaa & Gayford .. 4,420 
Lawrence & Sons <- s.214 | Hol loway Bros. .... 4,395 
H. J. Williams... .... a p7 | Clarke & Bracey .. 46939 
Mowlem & Co. .... 4,327 | Grower & Sons ...... i874 
Lascelles & Co. .... 4752 





LONDON.—For alterations to hb use, Cressingham- 
coad, Lewisham, for Mr. H. H. C. Ball. Mr. Alfred 
Roberts, architect, Greenwich, S_E. : 
< Robson. .-...+ ++. £398 | A. Bentley’ an dbbtuede £243 
Kennard Bros. ...... 230 | 





NEW an» ARNET.—For alterations and erlargement of 
Charch of Engiand Schools, Potter's-road, New Barnet. 
Mr. F. pn yell F.S.L, 65-64, Chancery-lane, W.C., and 


New Barnet 
For com- For part to 
pleting now 
scheme. carried out. 
Stewart £1,196 vee £84 
oller —— ences ee Mg eae 34 
. OUt...c.ndascn 6 
Wells & Son me. ocewas rs 
G0 ceeeetnastieeee S  sexese «SP 








B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Calet Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


@STIMATES GIVEN FOR EFELT Deseripr, 
uate. 707 OF ROAD 





LONDON.—For additions to Glenwood, Westcombe 


Park, S.E., for Mr. T. E, Scruton, K.C. Mr. Alfred 
Roberts, architect, Greenwich, 5.F. >- 

ennard Bros,...... 689 | H, Groves... 0... Auger 
W. Mis 2. eicds> « gee) T.D. + 1799 





ONGAR (Essex). — For partial reconstruction and sari- 
tary work at ki at, Coweee Garden, Wie Drew, 
ect, Ts vent 
i& -e bowyer 338 o @! Norton, Chelsea" £je9 10 


3s Ce o| 





WALTHAMSTOW..-For the erection of new claas- 
rooms and be. Higham il pe gg od oom ig = and — 
he oTent 
Oy Re gg 
en te the Board, School Board Offices, Waltham- 


Gi Ho 


ences a mae 


t 


hil | 


Aherations 
and 
Additions 
Higham -hi 


£ &£ £ 

Viney & Pe «+ %286 0 ub ° 

‘eg wot Rt OC 

. &. Nichuvesic }tho 
Palmer, & 


eco 
= 
a) 
oc 
wo > 


Co. 2985 6 @ 1057 9 3.51 7 6 
Davies & Clayton... 2,379 to of 47 10 of 
RK. & E. Evans... —_ $98 o 8 63 @ oO 


t Accepted subject to the approval of the Board of 
Education. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





wth putdaben of 


Si Co a eee 


Sefdr eaes 
W. H. Lascelles & @o., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 
Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


KIGH-€LASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ €ONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
» GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


H 


sonom (5s 
=, aa enmare 

















ees. 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, 11 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
STONE. 


BATE 
FLUA fos Hardening, Waterproo 
eed Frsrving Bulg a, = 


en 


i 


mam BILL STONER. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
Coserpevating the Hine i Seepe Co, and C. Trask es 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 


Loadon t—~Mr. E. A, Williams, 
16, ven-street, Stand. 


—The Seyssel and Metallic Lam Len 

Pe aap A a H. Glenn), Office, ga, 
Poultry, E.C,—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, sear een eenchome fen, 
fiat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
tum-rooms, and terraces, 

to the Forth Bridge Co. 





Hirt 


+ an at oo oS oe Ox 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 





QUANTITIES, 4&c., LITHOGRAPRED 
‘canal and with despatch. (""Jonmanan 
METCHIM & SON {or otonens) wwruiern 
“QUANTITY SURVEYO S DIARY AN 
1002, price 6d. post 74. In leather 1/- Post 








BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


¥ BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
_— OUR BEGISTERED TRADE MARS. 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Ln. 


Chief Office : Box, Wilt. 
Branch Office : York Chambers, Bath. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON &CO 


MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDOR, BO. 
Telephone No., 2761 Avenue. 


Registered Trade Mar, 


Poloncean Asphalle 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOTING. 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 














PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE 





Convenience Comfort 


The 


@ay be seen in action 
and results tested at 


Telephone—751 King’s Crees. 





As 


+ ° ” 


and Economy in Household Arrangements 
IMPORTANT NEW INVENTION. 


Kot Water Instantly Night or Da ay 


IN ANY QUANTITY AND AT a REQUIRED TEMPERATURE, 


in Bathroom Lavatory Bedroom Kitchen and any part of house 


Gola cg ys ee 


aS cha 


EWART’S GEYSER FACTORY 346 Euston Road N.W. 


i ea ar elon. ae 


; 
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